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Subscribers: should bear in mind that 
the RURAL WORLD is stopped when 
the time paid for has expired. To keep 
up a constantly increasing subscription 
list we allow old subseribers to send a 
NEW name with their own for one dollar, 
and to add at any time NEW names at 
fifty cents each—but renewals without 
new names are at one dollar a year. We 
also allow subscribers to club with the 
twice-a-week ‘Republic’ or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” at $1.25 a year 
—thus securing two one-dollar papers at 
that very low price, We appreciate the 
kind efforts of our patrons in all parts 
ef the unionin speaking good words in 
vehalf of the RURAL WORLD, and it is 
to these efforts we attribute our con- 
stantly increasing circulation. 





A BUREAU OF CATTL® STATISTICS. 


Perhaps the‘leadinig: topic of interest be- 
fore the agricultural public to-day is that 
of beef supply and markets. The packing 
business has grown from 433 millions in 
189 to 698 millions in 1900. The recent con- 
solidation of large packing interests, the 
unprecedented prices. for live cattle and 
fresh meat, the largest>corn crop in our 
history, the crisis in cattle raiging which 
has arisen with the passing of the range, 
the serious consideratiow which farmers, 
tor fertilities sake and @therwise, are giv- 
ing the feeding of small herds, are all 
familiar phases of th@ subject, the latest 


feature of which Is the ut in the 
live stock markets cau by, unwise 
: anipevechdtand lente llnttis of le; -nrany 


of which are immature and Unfinished. 

Just. why there should haye been this 
rush of light, common and green stuff to 
market at this time, is not quite clear. A 
great deal of this stock comes from the 
southwest rangé country, where there has 
been a long drouth, and only the usuai 
number of fall shipments have come from 
the corn belt, though the proportion of 
unfinished stock has been large. 

Feed is abundant in the whole corn belt 
and it is hoped that owners will hold back 
their immature cattle for the present and 
not further demoralize an already pan‘cky 
market. « 

We believe that one of the causes of the 
unfortunate glut referred to is not only 
ignorance of market conditions generally, 


but a lack of information on the question 
of absolute supply. The visible supply is 
indicated by stock massed at the great 
cattle centers, but no one knows what 
there is back of that. A decennial census 
which gets cold before it can be of use, is 
the only source of information now at 
hand of the number of cattle in the Unit- 
An effort has been made to 
provide for a bureau of live stock statis- 
tics under the census office, and this meas- 
ure, which was introduced by Mr. Hop- 
kins too late in the last congress to re- 
ceive attention, has the endorsement of 
the Department of Agriculture as well 'as 


ed States, 


the census bureau. 


There can be no. question of the neces- 
Sity for reliable statistics regarding. live 
stock in this country. Next to bread- 
stuffs the meat supply of the country is 
of most impertance, and every year dem- 
onstrates the need of statistics that, can 
be depended upon. The census of 1900 was 
£0od as far as it went, but with no figures 
that census is 
practically uséless until another. is taken. 

° secure a reliable basis upon which a 
could work, there 


with which to compare, 


bureau of statistics 


tection to the producer and consumer 
against the speculator, a law of this kind 
is Que this great army of agriculturists 
and should be enacted. 


AN AMERICAN NILE. 


Some weeks ago there appeared on this 
page an editorial under the somewhat 
fanciful title of “A Modern Iconoclast,” 
whose chief practical value lay in direct- 
ing attention to thé tremendous results 
accomplished by the British Government 
in reclaiming vast areas of the Egyptian 
desert by irrigation works along the River 
Nile. The works at Assouan have a more 
than historical interest for our readers 
and far beyond a mere contemplation of 
their magnitude. What has been done 
there, can be duplicated in our own coun- 
try. 
The irrigation question in the United 
States is not a local, but a national issue. 
Even conservative New Englanders rose 
in the last congress and urged the pass- 
age of the Irrigation bill, for the good of 
the whole country. The opening up of 
arid lands makes new markets for domes- 
tie manufactured products, provides for 
the natural growth of the population and 
eniarges the area of food supply for the 
entire nation. 
Mr. Arthur P. Davis, one of the best 
known hydrographers of the United 
States Geological Survey, proposes to 
construct great storage dams on the Colo- 
rado river, which flows through five states 
and wastes itself in the sea; this would ir- 
rigate millions of acres; create other hun- 
dreds of thousands, establish hundreds of 
miles of navigation and produce electrical 
power worth millions of dollars. This 
plan has the sanction of government ex- 
perts, who state that it is entirely prac- 
ticable. 
The eost of the entire development is 
around $22,000,000. Against this is a credit 
of 1,200,000 acres of land, which could be 
irrigated, alone worth several times the 
cost of the project; 500 miles of naviga- 
tion, said to be worth ‘at least $10,000,000, 
and immense power possibilities, worth 
easily $100,000,000" 

f _ 
Mr. Da¥is calls attention to the fact 
that the greatest results can be achieved 
, and exééutitiy the Wert: 
as a ‘comprehénsive whole, such as 1s 
practical only for the geferal govefn- 
ment. Enterprises involving from seven 
to ten figures are common enough in this 
day, and while the above is an outline of 
a gigantic scheme, it must be remembered 
tit ours is a giant among nations. 


af 





NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Oct. ll, 7 a. 


peas or anything else as special crops for 
hog pesture. No one ever inbreeds, but 
buys new males every season. 

We bought three colts out of a drove of 
Montana horses last week; all are mares, 
a suckling colt, a yearling and a two- 
year-old, and we paid $15, $25 and #40 for 
them. They will make horses of 1,15— 
1,300 pounds, and, although they were wild 
as deer ten days ago, will now follow the 
boys about like dogs. The man we got 
them of gave the boys some advice in re- 
gard to handling them. Said he, “Boys, 
remember this, don't let go the rope for a 
few days.’ I thought that this might be | 
good advice to many of us farmers. When 
I see a field of corn with weeds up to the 
ears I think the grower perhaps “let go 
the rope”’ a few days too soon when cul- 
tivating, and when I see the same fiel® 
standing long after it should have been 
in the shock I think his grip slipped on 
the rope. 

AS a dozen of us were standing in Hor- 
ticultural Hall yesterday, and I was tell- 
ing of our institute work, one young fel- 
low who married a farm said, ‘‘The farm- 
er don't need to be preached at.’’ I was 
about to make a reply when a 70-year-old 
veteran farmer said, “That is just what 
he does need, John. Why, I know land 
that is now worn out that might still be 
producing 75 bushels of corn per acre had 
its owner been preached at 530 years ago. 
This agricultural education was begun 
forty years too late to savé many farms 
in our country, but it may and will be 
the means of saving farms in the newer 
countries." 

RURAL WORLD friends, that talk from 
that okd man was worth $10 to each man 
who heard it, and a little while ago I 
said that I wondered “‘whether the fair 
paid or not.”’ Yes, it paid; and it paid 
well, for there were dozens of meetings, 
just like the one I mentioned, and they 
will all bear fruit. c. D. LYON. 

Higginsport, Ohio. 





THE GOOD ROADS QUESTION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I read with 
much interest the communication in. the 
RURAL WORLD of October 8 from J. Y. 
Powell on ‘‘National Highways.” Neither. 
Mr. Powells 
higher dpinio& of thei 
country roads than myséif. There are two 
points in. the letter refery to, however, 
which strike me as being untenable, both 
in theory and practice. 

The first is the assumption of the su- 
periority of merely utilitarian enterprises 
over those which, to the casual mind, ap- 
pear to be aesthetic and temporary. The 
influence of an International Exposition 
of the magnitude of the Columbian 


rtance of good 





m., and the rain falls fast. Our big coun- 
ty fair is over; some of us attended three 
days; some only two and the little folks 
one, and we had fine weather all the 
time. Yesterday and day before nearly 
20,000 people passed through the gates and 
in all that immense crowd there were only 
four arrests for disorderly conduct and 
drunkenness. Thinking the matter over, 
we wonder whether the fair paid. In dol- 
lars and cents we know it did not, as per- 
haps 10,000 men lost a day’s work each to 
attend it, and each day’s work represents 
a dollar. There is considerable corn to 
cut up yet and about one-half of the 
wheat seeding to do; the fodder will not 
be as good after this rain, and I would 
rather that all my wheat was in the 
ground. 

We have all our fodder in shock, and 
only four acres to seed, but the fair cost 
us 10 days’ work lost from the farm. But 
we met friends we had not seen for years, 
we saw the finest stock that our country 
affords, we looked at the array of improv- 
ed farm machinery, we talked over the 
grain exhibit and we ate some of the prize 
fruit, so we are satisfied and are willing 
to work a little harder for.a few days to 
make up lost time. 

Speaking of grain; our corn does not 
compare as favorably as it ghould with 
that shown in the west. Our corn is as 
large as the western corn, but it lacks 
uniformity and fixity of type. I handled 


should be a complete census made of the every sample of perhaps 100 and saw but 


live stock for three consecutive years, 
If this 
were done, a bureau could very easily 
Keep close estimate of the changes taking 
place, and such estimates would be of the 
Sreatest value to trade and commerce as 
well as to the farmers and stock raisers. 
For instance, this season there has been 
‘ wholesale slaughter of female cattle, 
‘nd in addition thousands of heifers have 
It is possible: that this may 
result in a scarcity of breeding cattle 
. almost nothing is 
“nown in regard to the supply and de- 


snd after that every five years. 


been spayed. 
shortly, At present 


mand for beef cattle. 


three that were uniform, the others were 
made up of as many as four types in a 
sample of six ears. j 

This is not a matter of surprise when we 
recall the fact that the western farmer 
has ten times as much at stake in the 
corn crop as we have, but it is no credit 
to us that we do not pay closer attention 
to our corn breeding, for by doing so we 
could easily increase our yield 10 per cent, 

A friend from Central Ohio spent an 
hour with the writer among the hogs and 
the corn. Said he, “Your hogs are as 
good as ours, and your corn should be, 


The country might | put is not; sti! you have one thing in 


woul the verge of & shortage which your favor, you do not have hog cholera 
top rd. end meat prices far beyond thé in your section, and when I get home I do 
cay us Of this year, and no ome could |not know that half my herd has not 

y such a shortage exists until it was | peen swept away with it.” If all the great 


tually here, 


‘ctually on the market rag | day to day. 
ind farmers may be selling 


not justify those prices. 


if the government finds it profitable to 
olen Statistics on the grain crops of the 
Cuntry, cotton and manufactures, there 
—s logical argument 
gainst collecting statistics on the meat 
‘Pply. One is°as-important as the other 


can be no valid or 


= Statistics 


merece, 


; The markets are com- 
®tely controlled by the visible supp'y 


: heir stock at 
‘nic prices when the actual conditions do 


corn sections of otr country were as free 
from disease among hogs as our own, 
» | prices would fall. 

Some one will ask, ‘““Why do you escape 
the hog cholera?’ and I confess that I do 
not know. On each 100-acre farm is a 
herd of 20 to 30 hogs, big and little, and 
since 1860 I have not known of an out- 
break of cholera, while it is of frequent 
oceurrence 35 miles north of us. 

Our sows are bred young, and as a rule 
for only two litters; then they go to mar- 


e are fully as necessary for |ket, and our young hogs are put off at 
Proper conduct of trade and com- 


from 4 to 7 months. Many of our farm- 
ers never buy a pound of bran or shorts, 


M 
ore than eight million farmers and |never feed anything but corn and, never 


‘tock raisers are interested in this meas- 
ure. They represent $5,000,000,000 of in- 
“sted capital, and besides being a pro- 


ure 


have disédse. The hogs usually have free 
range of ‘clover, timothy fields, and but 
few of us pay any attention to rape, cow 





te Bt. own con at Chicago in 1893, or 


the St. Louis commemoration of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase to be held in 1904, can not 
be calculated in dollars or miles of roads, 
la World's Fair of this order is not a cir- 
cus, but a school. It is not a picnic, but 
an education. It seems a waste of words 
to dwell on the fact that from its very 
plan of presenting in attractive form the 
history, methods, processes and products 
of progress it is in the highest degree a 
practical education for millions of our 
countrymen impossible of consummation 
in any other way. 

The spirit of materialism which depre- 
cates anything not entirely “‘practical’’ or 
utilitarian, no matter how it may appeal 
to man’s sense of the beautiful, is to be 
deplored. ‘Give me the luxuries of life 
and I will do without the necessities” is 
a saying which illustrates the power of 
the artistic soul and the love of beauty 
over the gross animalism of physical man. 

Of the second proposition that a pater- 
nal government should build country 
roads instead of making appropriations 
for expositions, I wish first to state that 
the United States government could well 
afford to charge up all such appropria- 
tions to “advertising account,” and con- 
sider that both,the national government 
and the people whom it stands: for get 
the full benefit of the expenditure, if not, 
indeed, a bargain. Not a little of our pres- 
ent prestige among foreign nations, and 
particularly of what is called the ‘“Amer- 
ican Invasion’ cf Europe by our surplus 
products, is due to the fact that less than 
ten years ago the most magnificent dis- 
play of American enterprise and re- 
sources, raw and manufactured products, 
attracted the attention of European na- 
tions in a way that no amount of printer's 
ink and personal solicitation could have 
accomplished. We showed them not what 
we would do, but what we could do. 

In the second place, while no éhange in 
the constitution has occurred, a great 
change has come to the country by the 
advent of steam roads, to which our gov- 
ernment has transferred its fostering care 
in land grants and concessions, and the 
necessity for a “national highway” has 
thus ceased to exist. The good-roads 
question is now a local, not a national 
one. With a network of railroads cover- 
ing the whole land, the matter of suita- 
ble farm roads is one that interests. those 
who travel them. The federal government 
might as well build the sidewalks of our 
provincial villages as to spend one dollar 
on the wagon roads which they border. 

Besides the clearly accepted opinion 
that it is no longer the province of our 
national government to interfere in strict- 
ly local matters, there is the further ar- 
gument that only by individual effort or 
the concerted effort of a community with 
like interests, can any man or group of 
men hope to enjoy the benefits of im- 
proved conditions. If roads are Bad and 


SOE ese tan Raves at 


and cheaply the coufitry products upon 


change their manufactured wares, let the 
community thus afflitted get together 
either by county or teéwnship action and 
make the roads good. The enhanced value 


of farm property alowe will repay such 
expenditure. It is omly when we work 
for an end, not whem it is given to us 


that we really appreciate its blessings. 

Such proposals as that of national high- 
ways, like the subtre@sury and govern- 
ment granary schemes of well-meaning 
but visionary person@ycome from a mis- 
conception of the tru@)purpese of a gov- 
ernment. A repub! form of govern- 
ment, such as ours, olving the beauti- 
ful scheme of state Bovereignty, which 
now means home rul@jen local questions, 
is essentially and primarily a federation 
for self protection... e idea of militant 







or unity of 
would fail. 


purpose 


this: “All roads lead to Rome.’ 


munity. 

These centers are as 
smooth, hard, 
its markets as the rural members, 


tingent will “‘catch on” 


hub, and thus do they 
mutuality of interest 


ties. 


tory, and in the end the cheapest. 
HENRY A. BROWN. 
Henry Co., lowa. 


MISSOURIAN IN CANADA. 





journ in Southern and 


ferred to. 


business. A local district 


parently an average one, 


10 to 40 acres. 


ful attention. 


still in the fields. 





farmers find it difficult in certain 
to haul produce to market and 
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which they depend an@ifor which they ex- } 


protection has grown to include any mat- 


ter of national or general importance 
where concerted action in stupendous 
schemes would not only benefit all the 


nation, but where through lack of capital 
private enterprise 


The plan I have to propose for the fur- 
thering of the good-roads movement is 
In every 
county each town is a center, from which 
radiate the highways and by-ways—the 
arteries of travel to the heart of the com- 


interested in 
permanent approaches to 
and 
from the hub, the made-roads should be- 
gin. A mile in each direction at first, and 
| gradually extended—it .will surprise the 
juninitiated how rapidly the country con- 
to the ends of 
these rays and extend them so that finally 
they meet the spokes of a neighboring 
knit together in 
a whole country. 
This process is the natural one, and has 
been going on for years in many locali- 


So far as my experience and observation 


go the narrow stone road with the fair 
weather side track is the most satisfac- 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A brief so- 


Western Ontario 
affords me an excuse for adding a few 
remarks on the general agricultural con- 
dition of that section, as compared with 
the districts of the U.S. A. previously re- 


Entering this section of country from 
Niagara or Buffalo, New York state, the 
soil and method of farming from the base 
of the Niagara limestone bluffs eastward |js jake-level land, skirting Lake Erie a 
to Lake Ontario and from Niagara to the | short distance back and not included in 
northward beyond Hamilton, Ontario, is |the upland district I have been writing 
a comparatively level tract of heavy clay | about, but the exhibit of cattle in the pas- 
soil, very largely devoted to the orchard | tures was so remarkable for number and 
around 8t. 
Catharines, about the center of the sec- |pave never in the same distance seen so 
tion, is almost continuous and solid apple | many fine beef cattle from the cars and 
orchard, and this season the crop is ap- 
There ts some 
little corn grown, which is now mostly in 
the shock. The soil is uniformly plowed 
in narrow lands for drainage purposes. 
The farms are all enclosed with fences 
and also subdivided into flelds of from 
The cultivation is neat and 
rotation of crops evidently receives care- 
A considerable breadth of 
wheat has been planted, and is already 
above ground. The variety of cattle raised 
is almost uniformly high-grade Short- 
horn; pastures look fresh and stock are 
Clover grows luxuriant- 
jly and quite a breadth of it is now being 
harvested for seed—evidently the second 
and cities find it difficult to get quiekly ' cutting. This section is probably 20 miles 


|wide by 50 miles long, fronting on Lake 
Ontario, with only enough elevation above 
the lake to give it drainage. It is a uni- 
formly rich and prosperous looking sec- 
tion, very closely cultivated, with very 
jlittle waste or timber lands. The heavy 
plastic nature of the soil makes cultiva- 
| tion difficult, and results more problemati- 
cal. 

; On the west and north of this lake level 
|district and overlooking it at an elevation 
jot about six hundred feet is the continu- 
jation of the Niagara limestone  biuff, 
which circles around the city of Hamilton 
and forms what local residents call the 
;mountain, This upland district, running 
jnorth to Toronto on Lake Ontario, and 
for 200 miles west to London in the west 
Jend of the province, and probably fifty 
|miles wide, covers the best general farm- 
jing district of Ontario, The underlying 





N. H. GENTRY, 
President Missouri State Fair Association, and one of the Leading Breeders of 
Shorthorn Cattle and Berkshire Hogs in the State. 


rock is the Niagara limestone. The soil 
varies from a light sandy in patches 
rocky, thin and poor, to the richest kind 
of brown loam. The whole section was 
originally pine and hardwood forest and 
has been reclaimed at a cost of from $25 
to $40 per acre for labor. In some sections 
old pine stumps yet ornament the fields 
and long rows of pine root fences still 
adorn the roadways, a 
the expense of clearing such 
pitch in the pine roots preventing decay. 


closely cultivated sections a sylvan ap- 
pearance and cuts off the view of any 


one point. The surface is gently rolling, 
and in places land-locked swamps occur, 
but the natural 
good, 


modern conveniences. 


April and hand fed. 


tion and Scotch methods. Course of crop- 
ping, neat cultivation and a hundred and 
one things show the ear-marks of the 
Scotch farmer. The uniform excellence of 
their live stock is worthy of special re- 
mark, more particularly the beef breeds 
jot cattle, 80 per cent of which are Short- 
horn grades. 

I yesterday took a day trip from Buffalo 
j|to Detroit, a distance of 20 miles. This 





|their high-grade that I have to confess I 


never so continuous a line of neatly culti- 
vated farms. During the whole trip I saw 
only one herd of Jerseys and one of Hol- 
stein grades. The balance of the others 
were all Shorthorns, from half-breeds to 
very high grades. In color, red predomi- 
nated, but there were quite a number of 
roans and one or two bunches of straight 
whites, and a number of white stock bulls 
in the pastures. All along that section 
the farmer's business is raising beef, or 
eattle for beef feeders for export on the 
hoof. 

Along the Wabash railroad from Buffalo 
to Detroit the soil is closely cultivated for 
80 per cent of the way, and devoted to 
mixed farming and a regular rotation of 


mute witness to 
lands—the 


The percentage in cultivation over this 
district would be hard to estimate, as the 
quality of the soil is so variable, besides 
the universal practice is for every farmer 
to save a patch of timber for fuel and 
farm purposes, which gives to the most 


considerable expanse of country at any 


drainage is ordinarily 


The farm houses vary with locality and 
size of the farm, and range from a log 
cabin of 14x14 feet square to a handsome 
12-room brick or rock house, with all the 


The stock barns are usually stone 
basements for the stock, with frame su- 
perstructure for feed and grain. The 


winter weather is severe in this section 
and cattle are housed from November to 


This section of country is largely settled 
with Scotch, or people of Scotch extrac- 


upland belt from London, in the west, to 
Toronto, on Lake Ontario, the case is 
different. The cultivation is not so uni- 
form, because the soil is more variable 
than the Lake Erie lowlands, and dairy 
farming largely predominates in that sec- 
tion; cheese factories, creameries and 
some milk condensing plants being lo- 
cated at convenient intervals. Among the 
dairy cattle Holstein grades prevail, but 
there are numerous Jersey herds, a few 
Ayrshires and other mixed dairy breeds. 
In the beef breeds Shorthorns predomi- 
nate, but there are also a scattering of 
Polled Angus and Herefords, with a va- 
riety of grades of all of these breeds, but 
the scrub so common in “Grand Old Mis- 
souri”’ are here conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The rivalry is very keen among 
the farmers in the breeding up of their 
cattle, both for dairy and beef purposes. In 
the dairy business the general purpose 
cow is frequently in evidence, the farm- 
er being anxious to raise beef and at the 
Same time utilize the nearest cheese fac- 
tory for his surplus milk. Calves are 
largely raised by hand, with this object 
in view, and very frequently with results 
not altogether satisfactory from a _ beef 
point of view 

Corn is raised on this elevated plateau 
only to limited extent, and whenever rais- 
ed is very carefully shocked or housed. 
Quite a breadth of “rutabagas."’ or 
Swedish turnips, are grown, and some 
mangold wurtzel or beets to replace corn 
as cattle feed. All of Ontario grows mag- 
nificent crops of red clover, and clover 
hay is universal and always stored in 
barns. Many farms are below 100 acres 
and very few exceed 200 acres in extent. 
The finest soil and largest breadth of good 
farming land in this section is in the To- 
ronto district, which is exclusively peo- 
pled by the Scotch and their descendants. 
For excelience of cultivation, intelligence 
displayed in rotating crops, and in the ap- 
plication of chemical fertilizers and breed- 
ing and feeding of live stock there are few 
sections of Scotland can excel this par- 
ticular locality. 

Speaking generally, I did not admire 
the breed of horses I saw; they are fur- 
ther behind in this respect than in any 
other I noticed. 
raised. I saw quite a number of Ber«x- 
shires and also many white hogs of ap- 
parently a uniform breed, that I thought 
inferior in appearance to the Berkshire, 
but I presume they’ have merit, or else 
they would not be so extensively raised. 
The district west of London, between 
Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie, and facing 
on the St. Clair or Detroit river, is flat 
and very much water-logged; on that ac- 
count largely in pasture, and, strictly 
speaking, is a poor farming and unhealthy 
country, although rich soil. 

From a collective point of view, the 
farming population of Ontario is a very 
hard-working, painstaking class of people. 
Rotation of crops, largely on Scotch 
methods, is universal. The improvements 
lack the neat, natty appearance of the 
Yankee, but have an air of comfort and 
prosperity based on rich soil and bounti- 
ful crops, which it is impossible for the 
rock-ribbed hills of New England to pro- 
duce. Neither are the cultured manners, 
smooth, classical English, baked beans or 
inhospitality of New England to be found. 


But in place of these you are frequent- 


surroundings that they have plenty left. 


gular system, same as 
one and a quarter miles. The main roads 
are usually good, as rock and gravel are 
abundant; the by-roads are miserable. 


Canadian side of the line to Manitoba 
and the Northwest provinces, and the 
younger sons of a very prolific population 


fathers on their farms—very often unwil- 
lingly. They are being much better edu- 
cated than their fathers were—education- 
al facilities are excellent. 


Hogs are not: largely 


ly greeted in the broad Doric accent with 
hearty welcome, and an equally hearty 
meal, which you can enjoy to your heart's 
content with the full assurance from the 


The lands are laid out in sections, one 
and a quarter miles square on the rectan- 


in the western 
states, so that a road is called for every 


are unwillingly left behind to succeed the 


The farming 


population as a body are intensely loyal 
and patriotic to 


indignantly scoffed at. There are no 
car conductors. 
nomical in their habits. 


hustling city of Detroit, 
side of the line, are 


sive, 
American 
tive basis. 
neighbors, 


cess from primary conditions, 
would be appalling to a prairie farmer. 


rich soil, with immense crops of corn, al 
in the shock, 
fields. 
everything well on to be in shape for win 
pasture as in Canada, neither are they o 
roads leaving St. Louis, which I have re 


cently traveled over and written about. 


good night. THOMAS LAWSON. 








crops and raising of beef cattle. In the 


October 12. 


the mother country, and 
any idea of annexation to this country is 


openings for Irish policemen or street- 
The people are slow and 
conservative iu their methods and eco- 


The dull, sleepy city of Windsor, on the 
Canadian side, opposite the live, aggres- 
on the 

fairly 
typical of the commercial conditions ex- 
isting in the two countries on a compara- 
Western farmers could profit- 
ably learn much from their Canadian 
who have had to wring suc- 
which 


Leaving Detroit coming south on the 
Wabash to Adrian, Mich., the train runs 
over a very smooth farming district of 
rich pastures and clover 
A large acreage of wheat planted 
and just showing green over the soil, with 
ter. The cattle are not so numerous in the 
the same uniform grade, but it has the 
old familiar appearance as. on the other 


Darkness has set in and I will now say 


NEWS AND COMMENT. 





A bill for penny postage will be urged 
in the next session of Congress, and it is 
likely to pass. This will interest the farm- 
ing community, and with rural routes will 
tend to increase the amount of first-class 
mail matter to a very large extent. 


A comprehensive article on “Uses of 
Corn,” by Prof. Haecker, appearing on 
the second page of this issue, will make 
interesting reading for every farmer. 
Judging from the many domains which 
this wonderful product has invaded, corn 
is no longer King, but Emperor. 


Mutton is scarce, owing to the long-con- 
tinued drouth in Australia, where Great 
Britain has procured most of its supply. 
A big English dealer is in this country, 
and says the supply is not equal to the 
demand. Sheep raising has fallen in the 
| United States, but the stimulus of a new 
foreign demand may bring it up to the 
place it should occupy. 


Interest on cattle paper in Iowa has 
advanced about one per cent since the 
tightness of money began and rates are 
now seven and eight per cent, and bank- 
ers say it will go higher. It would be un- 
kind to suggest that the apathy of the 
money changers in meeting Secretary 
Shaw's suggestions, was inspired by the 
prospect of usurious gains. 


There are said to be 800 varieties of 
weeds and grasses growing on our west- 
ern plains, of which horses will eat some 
35, cattle 57 and sheep about 125; goats 
will not only eat all of the 800, including 
loco weed and sage brush, but they will 
eat the whole plant root and branch. An 
educated goat on a weedy farm would be 
a fine thing for a lazy man. 


The greatest parade that has ever been 
witnessed by the Grand Army of the Re- 
public took place Oct. 8, at Washington. 
No more inspiring sight could greet the 
eyes of a patriot than the ranks of gray- 
headed veterans in blue marching up 
Pennsylvania avenue, recalling the fa- 
mous marshalling of the troops in '6 at 
the Capital City. We hope to hear from 
Brother Gillespie. 

We cannot refrain from calling atten- 
tion to the coincidence of the unity of 
opinion on the subject of fairs and expo- 
sitions shown in the correspondence of 
Mr. C. D. Lyon and Mr. Henry A. Brown 
appearing on this page. These are the 
broad-minded views of successful farm- 
ers who attribute their success to getting 
out of the rut of conservatism and trav- 
eling on the smooth, hard road of large 
ideas and individual development. 


It does seem that Secretary Shaw has 
done his duty to relieve the money strin- 
gency, which still exists to some extent. 
He has offered to buy bonds of the money 
changers, and has suggested their pur- 
chase; the holders of government securi- 
ties have not taken kindly to the offer to 
buy, nor have the national banks shown 
any enthusiasm in the government's sug- 
gestion of issuing bank currency with the 
purchase of government bonds as its 
basis. Some form of negotiable exchange 
should be provided for emergencies. 

The difference between St. Louis and 
other large municipalities is that the for- 
mer is making heroic efforts to purge it- 
self of iniquitous officials, while thus far 
in Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and New 
York no Daniel has come to judgment 
with the courage and ability of Joseph W. 
Folk. No one who reads the daily papers 
published in those cities, or who knows 
aught of their municipal affairs doubts 
their rottenness, which is only hidden. St. 
Louis may stir up an awful smell, but it 
is at least an honest effort at purification, 
and the city boodleful stands a good 
chance to become in reality a city beauti- 


This is an old settled district, the rising | f¥!. 
generation is largely going west on the 


With the passing events of current his- 
tory, the passing of tribal government 
among the American Indians is worthy 
of note. There are still 240,00 noble Red 
men, including squaws and papooses, in 
the United States, and the work of allot- 
ment of lands to heads of families begun 
some months ago, will soon become an 
accomplished fact. Within a few months, 
at least two-thirds of the Indians will be 
wards of the nation no longe~ but -will 
hold a title to a plat of good grazing and 
tillable land. The “‘five nations’’—Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Seminoles, .Choctaws and 
Chickasaws—being the most intelligent 
and advanced tribes in the country, were 
the first to abolish the tribal form of gov- 
ernment and take their place as citizens 
of our commonwealth. 

Prof. W. M. Hays of the Minnesota Sta- 
tion has been placed in charge of the new 
movement to introduce agriculture into 
the rural schools. A bulletin nearing 
completion will contain 200 exercises and 
experiments. This bulletin is to be bound 
and furnished to each rural school, It out- 
lines exercises which the teacher ig to re- 
quire of pupils at such times as may be 
convenient and practicable. Each exer- 
cise includes four divisions. Under the 
first heading is a statement of the object 
1 |sought; under the second the materials to 
be used; under the third the plan of work 
and under the fourth are notes giving im- 
portant facts to the teacher. The sub- 
-|jects include agriculture, horticulture, 
cooking, sewing, domestic animals, house- 
f |keeping, laundrying, agricultural chem- 
istry, dairying, etc. The state department 
of public instruction employed three men 
- |to introduce these exercises in the teach- 
ers’ summer schools throughout the state. 
Reading lessons, charts and other helps 
to teaching agriculture in the rural 
schools are contemplated. 
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The Dairy 





THE DAIRY CONVENTION. 


In union there is strength. Let every 
dairy farmer and every creamery man at- 
tend the 13th annual meeting at Columbia 
of the Missouri State Dairy Association 
on Nov. 11, 12 and 13, and the united effort 
of such a body would not only reveal 
strength of union, but such concerted ef- 
fort works backward. Each man belong- 
ing to the association is strengthened as 
a unit. He gains valuable information 
about feeding, markets, methods of haul- 
ing, etc., which would require years of 
book study, if, indeed, books would suf- 
fice. Above all, the progressive dairyman 
receives inspiration and enthusiasm at 
these meetings which can not be meas- 
ured in cold cash. The farmer needs to 
get out of a rut, and the tendency to get 
in ruts is common. A good way to wake 
the solar plexus is to get away from the 
routine of daily work for a few days. 
Take a vacation. Sunday is a grand in- 
stitution—a man can do more work in six 
days than he can in seven, and he can do 
more and better work for. having enjoyed 
a@ change of nerve ganglia by taking an 
annual outing. Nothing to dairymen offers 
such a happy combination of business and 
pleasure as the convention. It’s worth 
the price of admission just for the fun, 
Go to Columbia and the new State 
Dairy building; see all the other bui'dings 
of the agricultural college; see the model 
farm of the Experiment Station. See all 
the rest of the men in this state who are 
interested in dairy work. Hear the 
speeches and talks on practical subjects 
by men who have proved what they talk 
about. Ask your questions and get light 
on dark points. 

The meeting this fall promises to eclipse 
the record in attendance and brilliancy 
of program. Railroad and hotel rates will 
be low and no man who owns two cows 
can afford to miss it. 


see 


THE FABLE OF THE RED COW AND 
THE FIERCE MAN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There was 
once an old Red Cow, with a long neck 
and twisted horns, who was noted for the 
great quantities of milk she gave. There 
was also a freckle-faced, long-legged boy 
who milked the cow, and who was noted 
for his kind treatment of her. One day 
this boy left the farm and went on a visit 
to the city, and a hired man, with a loud 
voice and a big foot, came to milk the 
cow. She noted him for the kind treat- 
ment he did not give her. If she switched 
her tail or moved her foot or shook her 
ears he punched her in the side or jump- 
ed upand kicked her, yelling at her so 
fiercely the calves thought him insane. 

She stood this as best she could for sev- 
eral days; but she could not help longing 
for the good old times when she was 
petted and praised instead of kicked and 
cursed. At last one evening she lost her 
temper completely. She gave the milk- 
man a cut across the face with her tail 
and slammed her foot into the pail. He 
jumped off the stool and wiped the milk 
out of his eyes so he could see how to 
kick her properly; but she kicked first. 
She took him on the shin, and he doubled 
up and roared. Then she stepped on his 
toe with the corn on it, and, while he was 
trying to beat her off, suddenly gave him 
a side lick on the other knee. He hob- 
bled away to the house, but she was not 
yet satisfied. 

Next morning he hung his coat on the 
fence, and she saw it and chewed it into 
pulp. He ran at her, leaving the gate 
open as he did so, and she dashed out of 
it and down the road, at a 2:30 gait, while 
he ran after her, saying all manner of 
evil about cows generally. By the time 
he got her back he was not able to kick 
her. 

Next day the freckle-faced boy came 
home, and they were both happy, and all 
was well once more. Still, the cow and 
the hired man never became friends. 

Moral.—If you are going to kick be 
quick about it. E. E. MILLER. 

Hamblen Co., Tenn. 


THE DUAL PURPOSE COW. 
"Though many attempts have been made 
to develop a breed of cattl« profitable for 
both beef and milk, success in that di- 
rection has not yet been reached, and it 
seems more than probable that such a 
breed will never be secured. It is the nat- 
ural tendency of every cow to use her 
surplus food either in growth and the ac- 
cumulation of fat or in the production of 
milk. Either of these tendencies may be 
greatly strengthened by intelligent breed- 
ing and selection, but no breed has ever 
been developed which excels in both beef 
ané butter making qualities, and improve- 
ment in either direction has usually been 
accompanied by a corresponding loss in 
the other. It is true that there are some 
breeds which make animals of fair size 
and which are also fair dairy animals, 
but they are only fair as either. The best 
beef animals and the best milking ani- 
mals have never been found in the same 
individuals or even in the same breed, and 
the cattle raiser who attempts to raise 
beef for a living and at the same time to 
make money by using his cows in a dairy 
is almost sure to find one branch of his 
business unprofitable. A profitable beef 
animal is one thing, while a profitable 
dairy cow is something quite different. 
The man who expects to make his living 
from a dairy should select the breed 
which will give him the greatest amount 
of butter and milk from the smallest 
number of animals at the least cost.— 
H. E. Alvord. 


There is no reason why butter fat can- 
not be removed from milk and yet young 
calves be made to thrive exceedingly well 
on the skim milk, supplemented by hay 
and grain. 





Old as the Pyramids 


And as little changed by the ages, is 
Scrofula, than which no disease, save 
Consumption, is responsible for a larger 
aw and Consumption is its out- 


gro > 

It affects the glands, the mucous 
membranes, tissues and bones; causes 
bunches in the neck, catarrhal troubles, 
rickets, inflamed eyelids, sore ears, 
cutaneous eruptions, etc. 

“T suffered from scrofula, the disease af- 
fecting the glands of my neck. I did every- 
thing I was told to do to eradicate it, but 
without success. I then began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and the swelling in my 
neck entirely disappeared and my skin re- 
sumed a smooth, healthy appearance. The 
eure was complete.” Miss Anira MITCHELL, 
915 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Thoroughly eradicate scrofula and build 
up the system that has suffered from it. 


| USES OF CORN. 


The average farm boy thinks the prod- 
uct of his long labor in the hot summer 
| day s means only feed for cattle and hogs, 
lwrites Prof. Haecker, in “Dairy Record.” 
;}But it would be hard to convince these 
llads that they are growing grain that 
may find its way into whiskey, beer, oil, 
sugar, rubber, mucilage, gum drops, wall 
paper,.soap, ink, salad dressing, calico or 
a dozen other materials. It is hardly a 
matter of twenty years since corn began 
to find its way into these products to a 
large extent. Sixty years ago it was fed 


} 


ground for men to eat or drink. Starch 
made from corn was unknown. Thomas 
Kingsford, an Englishman, transplanted 
lin New Jersey soil, was making starch 
from wheat seventy years ago in Col- 
gate’s factory in New Bergen, and when 
he suggested taking the starch from 
maize he was discouraged and even ridi- 
culed. It was in 1842 that he solved the 
problem and brought from corn its first 


only in the grain for the animals, and | 


| stamps or wherever strong, adhesive 
| paste is required. Confectioners use it as 
la substitute for natural gums and for 
coating candy, and pharmacists find it 
|valuable in pepsin emulsions and in prep- 
laration of surgical bandages. 

Glucose and grape sugar are the great- 
est single derivatives of corn starch. Thir- 
ty years ago practically no glucose was 
produced in the United States, and now 

the exports amount to eight or nine mil- 
lign dollars a year, and the foreign prod- 
lucts made of rice, wheat, potato and sago 
lstarches can’t compete at home with the 
| American corn glucose. 

A hundred years ago two German chem- 
ists found sugar in the grape, and a few 
years later a Russian found it in starch, 
land, moreover, found starch sugar to be 
identical with grape sugar. To make glu- 
cose or grape sugar the starch is treated 
with muriatic acid, under pressure, the 
lacid is neutralized by carbonate of soda. 
|The acid is affixed to the sodium, forming 
common salt, and every trace of the car- 
‘ponic acid remaining is carried off. By 
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by-product aside from whisky and meal. 
Now practically all the starch made ‘n 
the United States is from Indian corn. It 
was nearly forty years after Kingsford's 
discovery that the great family of deriv- 
atives was born, and every day chemists 
are working on the little kernels, digging 
for new sources of wealth. 

There are four parts to a kernel of corn 
—the outer covering, the hull or bran; 
then the hard, flinty or glutinous part; 
then the starch; and last the little white 
point which extends through the tip and 
is called the germ. Of the four parts the 
germ, about the size of the wheat kernel, 
is the most interesting, and, when its 
weight is considered, the most valuable. 
Its history is like that of the cotton seed, 
for only a few years ago it was looked 
upon as a nuisance, and the starch and 
glucose manufacturers spent money to get 
rid of it. Machines cracked each grain, 
the mass was given a bath and the grain 
germ floated out, while the starch, bran 
and gluten remained behind. After the 
chemists found that the despised little 
germs contained an oil worth more than 
any othér constituent of Indian corn, the 
waste ceased. Now the germs are put un- 
der hydraulic pressure of something like 
two tons to the square inch and the oil is 
squeezed out of them. The little coats of 
fiber left become oi] cake and go back to 
the cattle. 

For a barrel of 380 pounds the manufac- 
turer in Chicago gets about $23, or 6 cents 
a pound—nice price for what was thrown 
away a few years ago. 

On my table is a block, apparently of 
rubber, the shape and size of a building 
brick. It has all the outward character- 
istics of India rubber, even to the odor. 


probably grown in Kansas or Iowa, for it 
was made from corn oil. The oil has un- 
dergone a sulphur treatment and a bak- 
ing, and the rubber substitute results. The 
main point in favor of corn rubber is that 
it can be sold for about one-tenth the 
price of Para rubber, which costs about 
a dollar a pound. The corn oil product 
lacks the tensil elasticity of the Para 
rubber; that is, it will not stretch and 
resume its original 
rubber does. When it comes to compres- 
sion, however, it seems to possess the 
qualities of the natural rubber. 

Corn oil cake is fed to stock, most of it 
going to Hamburg and Antwerp, in Ger- 
many, to be fed to European cattle. 
Europe is a heavy consumer of corn oil. 
The first big shipments were in 1899, when 
Europe took $838.000 worth. The next year 
the export reached a value of $1,598,000, 
and last year it was $2,045,000. To the 
American it’s a strange use the foreign- 
ers make of this oil—most of it goes into 
soft soap. Vegetable oils enter largely 
into the manufacture of soft soap, and 
the Europeans find corn oil the most sat- 
isfactory, despite its price of $23 a barrel. 
The chemists of the corn products com- 
panies have succeeded in ‘‘deglycerinat- 
ing” the corn oil, taking out the glycerine 
and fatty matter and making it available 
for use in American soap, and a new field 
is in sight. 

The principal constituent of corn is the 
starch. To extract that, the shelled corn 
is placed in vats,about a thousand bush- 
els of corn to 8,000 gallons of water. In 
the water is a very small proportion of 
sulphurous acid, used to bleach or whiten 
the grain and loosen the hull and germ. 
After 30 or 40 hours, the soaked corn is 
run through a coarse grinding mill along 
with the water. This loosens the germ 
and much of the hull, which float with 
the water. The gluten and starch are 
then ground very fine in connection with 
more water, and pass out of the mill over 
silk bolting cloths. The water carries the 
starch and gluten through the cloths, the 
hulls and refuse passing over. This 
water, with its mixture of starch and 
gluten, passes through a series of long 
shallow troughs. The starch being heavier 
gradually settles to the bottom in a solid 
mass in the troughs. When a trough is 
full the current is diverted elsewhere, and 
the trough of starch goes into the drying 
room. The starch is now in solid form, 
and after the last water is dried out the 
product is ready for the market. 

In that state it may be used in the 
laundry, brewery or confectionery, or sold 
in the same can with baking power. But 
it stands a good chance of staying in the 
factory and undergoing changes that will 
make it grape sugar, glucose or dextrine. 
Dextrines are gums. To make of starch 
a substitute for gum arabic, it is treated 
with nitric acid, and then baked. As dex- 
trine the starch fixes dyes and colors on 
fabrics, particularly calico, and also may 
be used in paper boxes, oil cloth, ink, 
wall paper, for gumming envelopes and 





It was never near a rubber tree, and was | 


form as the natural ! 


varying temperature, pressure and degree 
of acidity a variety of sugars can be pro- 
duced. When the acid treatment or “‘con- 
version” is carried to thé farthest, grape 
sugar is produced. When the action is 
less complete, a thick, colorless syrup, 
called glucose, is produced. To make a 
table syrup of glucose, 10 per cent of cane 
syrup, sorghum or molasses is added to 
give it the desired color and flavor, 

The grape sugar taken from starch does 
not resemble cane sugar, for the large 
amount of water in the corn product pre- 
vents crystallization or granulation. 
There was wild excitement in sugar in 1880 
when a chemist extracted a water-free 
sugar from corn starch. It had the ap- 
pearance of the granulated product from 
cane, and after mixing it with the cane 
sugar, the whole could be sold at a price 
much lower than the old style sugar. New 
fortunes were in sight, and in Chicago a 
great factory was soon in operation. 
Thousands of barrels of corn sugar, mixed 
with the Louisiana product, were rushed 
into the market, but soon they were com- 
ing back. Buyers said it in no way re- 
sembled the standard granulated sugar. 
When a barrel was opened it was found 
to contain one solid lump of sugar. The 
manufacturers had overlooked something 
in their hunt for money—the water-free 
corn sugar had absorbed the moisture in 
the cane sugar and the whole combined 
and hardened. All the efforts to overcome 
the defect failed and the new factories be- 
came idle. Now about all the water-free 
| sugar made is used in the manufacture of 
beer and wine. 

With the main body of starch and the 
germ of the kernel used, the hull, or bran, 
and gluten are left. The gluten is dried 
in filter presses and in its dry state about 
jone-third of it is starch, which the chem- 
lists are unable to extract. As gluten meal 
lit is fed to cattle, and mixed with bran 
iy becomes gluten feed. 

In all, about forty derivatives or by- 
|Products are made from the kernel of 
| corn. 





TO AVOID BAD ODORS IN MILK. 


Over most sections of the country there 
j has been an abundance of rain the great- 
er part of the summer, and the result is 
|there is a luxuriant growth of weeds, 
which means that there is no end to the 
different flavors in milk, says a writer in 
“New York Farmer.” It is impossible for 
the cow to sort out and reject all this un- 
desirable trash, hence there is more or 
less bad flavor imparted to the milk by 
these rank flavored herbs. 

Cows are inclined to eat fresh green 
vegetation for variety, and as these weeds 
have peculiar flavoring oils, which can 
not help taint the milk, the dairy prod- 
ucts, which are in other ways well made, 
are cut down in price, simply because of 
the bad flavor. We can not lay all these 
objectionable flavors to weeds and wild 
stuffs. 

Many of these off-flavors of dairy prod- 
ucts may be traced to badly cared for 
dairy apparatus. Milk absorbs odors very 
readily and any dirt or old milk that is 
allowed to remain in the utensils is sure 
to make trouble. 

How easy it is to wash a can or pail 
with a rag and some lukewarm water, 
and leave some milk sticking in the 
{seams! And the longer it remains. there 
the tighter, it sticks. Then it is only a 
matter OP a few days when this’ stuff be- 
comes" rotten ahd of a very disagreeable 
smell, which means’ a bad flavor to the 
milk and all its products. 

Then comes dirty and bad smelling 
places, which cause trouble with the milk. 
Hogpens alongside of the dairy house, old 
sour milk and whey, and rooms over sub- 
basements which are foul with decaying 
dairy refuse, all are fruitful of sources 
of ill-tasting milk. 

That the dairyman may meet the strong 
competition which faces him on every 
side, he must adopt more thorough meth- 
ods in the handling and care of the valu- 
able product. It seems that there are 
comparatively few farmers who realize 
how expensive this ignorance, careless- 
ness and don’t care-a-tiveness are to 
them in the dairy business. 

The foul stuff_can be kept out of the 
pasture. Fodder and grain may be fed, 
which will not taint miJk. With corn 
and silage as fodder it is impossible to 
keep stables and milking sheds clean and 
free of bad odors. 

It is not necessary to bring sour milk or 
whey in the cans used for sweet milk. 
Other cans may be procured for this pur- 
pose. Some warm and scalding hot water, 
a can scrub-brush, a little sal-soda, or 
perhaps better, a good washing powder, 
will, with some “elbow grease,” keep all 
the dairy apparatus clean. 








To-day there aré inventions on the mar- 
ket for straining, aerating and cooling 
milk in the most complete manner, and 
these utensils cost but little money. To 
insure a good article they should be used 
in every dairy. It is only the best that 
finds quick sale ani continuous demand. 


MILK FILTERS NOT PRACTICABLE. 


A bulletin of the Cornell Station says: 
While milk drawn under ordinary condi- 
tions becomes polluted with varying 
amounts of dirt ani dust, milk obtained 
even with the most careful precautions 
will contain some foreign matter, which 
is teeming with germ life. These impuri- 
ties, consisting mostly of dirt and dust, 
dissolve readily the warm milk, there- 
fore, if the latter is not strained promptly 
little if any of the filth can be strained 
out. It is then of the greatest importance 
to reduce the time that elapses between 
the drawing and straining of milk to a 
minimum; even then it has been found 
that about one-ha!{ of the impurities go 
into solution before the milk reaches the 
strainer. Attempts have been made to 
use strainers or filters that would filter 
out bacteria and thus reduce the number 
of bacterta in milk directly. For this pur- 
pose, absorbent cotton, paper filters, cellu- 
lose, gravel or sand filters, porcelain fil- 
ters and many other devices have been 
tested and used with more or less success. 
In order to thoroughly understand the 
value of these filters in connection with 
dairying it is well for the dairyman to 
know that the bacteria are many times 
smaller than the fat globules in milk. 
rearing this fact in mind it is not difficult 
to understand that, as soon as we make 
uSe of a filter that is dense enough to 
prevent bacteria from penetrating, the 
fai globules will also be filtered ont. A 
large number of the experiments con- 
ducted at this station and elsewhere have 
proved the correctness of this statement. 
The fact that the use of filters capable 
cf depriving milk of one of its most val- 
uable constituefits, namely, fat, and that 
such a process of filtering is exceedingly 
slow and therefore impracticable in dairy- 
ing. demonstrates clearly the impossibil- 
ity of purifying milk bacteriologically by 
means of any filter now on the market. 


If You Havea 


Sick Friend 


Let Me Know It. 


As an act of humanity, write me a pos- 
tal card, telling which book to send. 

Then I will gladly do this: 

I will send the sick one an order—good 
at any drug store—for six bottles Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. He may test it a 
month at my risk to learn what it can do. 
If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. If it fails, 
I will pay the druggist myself. 

Not a penny will be asked or accepted 
in any case that my remedy can’t cure. 

There are such cases—rare ones, where 
the trouble results from an incurable 
cause, like cancer. But my records show 
that 39 out of each 40 who try those six 
bottles get wetl—and pay gladly. Those 
remarkable results make this offer possi- 
ble 

My success comes from strengthening 
the inside nerves. I don’t treat the or- 
gans, for chronic diseases never were 
cured in that way. I bring back the nerve 
power which alone operates the vital or- 
gurs. They do their duty when they have 
the power to acty., 

My books explains all. 
who needs one. 


Tell me a friend 


Simply state which 
book you want, and 
address Dr. Shoop, 


Book No. 1 en ia 
Bist ona, 
0.3 on 
ik No. 4 for Wo’ 

Box 525, Racine, | Book No. 5. for Men (sealed) 
Wis. Book No, 6 on Rheumatism 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 
THE DAIRY COW AS A FOOD PRO- 

DUCER. 


Probably no animal on the farm utilizes 
its food so completely in the work of pro- 
duction as the dairy cow. In manufac- 
turing, the economy of a machine is 
judged by the proportion of work to total 
energy expended. This rule may be ap- 
plied in judging of the relative economy 
of farm animals as producers of food ma- 
terials. A cow producing a moderate yie!d 
of milk will require about the same food 
as a steer being stall fattened. ‘Orange 
Judd Farmer” states that Lawes and Gil- 
bert of England have shown by elaborate 
experiments that a cow yielding ten 
quarts of milk per day will produce in her 
milk weekly 6.6 p ds of nitrog 
substance, 6.3 pounds of fat, 8.3 pounds,of 
milk sugar and 1.3 pounds of mineral mat- 
ter, making 22.5 pounds of total food ma- 
terials. 

A steer gaining 15 pounds per week will 
produce in the increase made 1.1 pounds 
nitrogenous substance, 9.5 pounds of fat 
and .2 pound of mineral matter, or 10.8 
pounds total food material. In other 
words, in a given time, the cow produces 
in her milk about twice as much food ma- 
terials as the steer stores on his’ body. 
According to these figures the solids of 
milk differ from those of beef by being 
far more nitrogenows, and thus more val- 
uable as food. With milk at 3 cents per 
quart and beef at 7 cents per pound, the 
market value per pound of the solids of 
the two classes of products is about the 
same. When milk sells at a relatively 
higher price than this the increased econ- 
omy of the dairy cow, as compared with 
the beef animal becomes still more ap- 
parent. = 





————— 
FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM. 
+ Don’t let the cows shrink in the first of 
the pasture shortage, or you will be a se- 
rious loser, writes, Dorothy Tucker in 
“Farm Journal,” with several other sage 
“don'ts.” ¢ 

Don’t let the cows drink from a stag- 
nant pool. If you have one in the pas- 
ture, fence it off and give them only 
sweet, pure water if you wish your milk 
or butter to bring a paying price. 

The milk from one herd drinking from 
a stagnant pool spoiled the product of a 
large creamery. 

The cows that are @ue to calve should be 
kept in out of the hot sun and fed dry 
feed for a time. You cannot give them 
too much attention at this time. Any 
carelessness will regult in loss. 

Don’t put the calves in a pig pasture 
unless you wish to raise runts. They will 
grow much better kept in a cool stable 
with the windows slightly darkened to 
keep out the flies, Their skins are thin 
and the hot sun burns them, and the flies 
exhaust them, 

Which is the cheaper, to buy a few tail- 
holders for use while milking, or to scold 
or otherwise punish the cow that hits you 
in the face while trying to brush away 





the flies? A little figuring will answer 
that question for each one of us. 

Spray your cows? Don't believe in it? 
Folks never used to do it? But can we 
afford to make this mistake because our 
grandfathers did? Then, too, they never 
knew anything about the Texas cattle fly. 
They have come on since. Just try it one 
season and see if it will not pay you big 
returns. 

Do not set the can of milk down cellar 
of hot nights to save it from the heat. I 
have tried that to my sorrow. Milk will 
spoil down cellar much quicker than ¥& 
kept where the air can circulate about it. 


THE FACTORY AND THE PRIVATE 
DAIRYMAN. 


“The purpose of this bulletin, and the 
object of the work begun under the act 
of the last legislature,’’ we quote from 
“Dairy Husbandry,” Bulletin 5 of the 
Missouri Station, “is. not especially the 
establishment of factors for making: but 
ter or cheese. A factory built in a sec- 
tion where it will not be supported by the 
people, is an injury to the community and 
to the development of the dairy industry, 
A factory should never be built until) sup- 
port is assured and a sufficient supply of 
milk guaranteed. For a large part of the 
state the skimming station and hand ‘sep- 
arator will continue to be the best system 
for some time to come, 

“Private dairying, meaning by this the 
making of first-class butter and cheese on 
the farm by modern methods, or the sa’e 
of milk for the city trade, will continue 
to be profitable enterprises if carried on 
with intelligence; and skill.- The largest 
returns per cow to-day are made by some, 
of those following these latter lines, but 
the requirement’ in the way of care and 
skill are far more severe than when a 
factory is made the center of the busi- 
ness. A person intending to make butter 
or cheese on the farm to the best advan- 
tage will have to learn the most modern 
methods of manufacturing and marketing 
these products as well as to know how to 
handle cows to the best advantage. 

“One of the best things about the fac- 
tory system is the burden it takes from 
the women on the farm. The care of the 
milk and the making of the butter with 
the facilities generally found on the farm 
is very unsatisfactory, as well as quite 
burdensome to those doing the work. But- 
ter can be made on the farm equal to that 
made in any factory, but on account of 
lack of facilities and skill, the quality 
as a rule is very irregular and inferior. 
At some seasons such butter brings less 
than one-half and seldom more than two- 
thirds of what it would bring if made by 
an experienced man in a creamery or a 
well-equipped dairy.”’ 


COWS AT CALVING TIME. 


I believe in having cows dry six weeks 
or two months before calving, and when 
thoroughly dry feed liberally up to with- 
in a week of parturition, says a writer in 
“Farmers’ Advocate.” It is the greatest 
mistake and the most common to have 
cows thin in flesh before calving. A cow 
should be fed but lightly a week before 
calving and a week or ten days after 
calving, as her digestive organs have not 
recovered their normal power, and there 
is also the great drain of motherhood 
upon the system. We have thus two 
weeks of light feed with a great drain 
upon the system, and if a cow is not in 
good “heart’’ before calving she will be 
altogether too weak to do good work 
after. A cow has been likened to a steam 
engine. Well, we get up steam before we 
start the engine. A cow in proper condi- 
tion before calving is, of course, likely to 
develop a large udder if she is any good. 
Feed lightly when the udder has devel- 
oped to a “comfortable” size. .The best 
feed, I find, is ensilage and a little bran 
and a cup of oileake twice a day, with 
some nice hay. A few days before calv:ng 
give one and a half pounds of epsom 
salts, one tablespoonful saltpeter, one cup 
black molasses mixed in two quarts of 
water as a drench, and the same a day 
or so before the calf is dropped. If the 
udder is a “leg spreader” or caked, give 
one tablespoonful saltpeter twice a day as 
long as you consider advisable. It is a 
mild purge and thins the blood. There is 
nothing better to reduce a caked udder 
before calving than to put a halter on 
the cow and take her for a one mile walk. 
If the weather is cold, be careful that she 
does not catch cold after her walk. Blan- 
ket her.—Exchange. 


There was some butter at the Minne- 
sota fair which was no credit to the but- 
termaker or the creamery he represents, 
although the poor quality may not have 
been due to the carelessness or incompe- 
tency of the buttermaker, but to the qual- 
ity of cream received. But if a butter- 
maker knows that his butter is poor he 
would show his ability by not sending it 
to contests, and if he has not known it is 
high time he buys a tryer and learns how 
to score butter. We feel confident more 
good butter would be made and less poor 
exhibited at contests if the makers knew 
more about scoring. All of the best but- 
ter-makers know just about how much 
their butter scores, and most of them 
have only had one month’s practice at 
a dairy school to give them a start, but 
they went home, bought a good tryer and 
went to work. But there is not one but- 
ter-maker in ten who has a good tryer, 
and very few have anything resembling a 
tryer. 


, Buff-Jersey’s latest book on Farm Stock and 
Dairy Work te Fah of oo fer 5 


ap 
‘many other subjects 
copy. Monmouth, tll. 
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HIGH-GRADE JERSEYS FOR SALE. 

20 head Milk Cows, test from 41-2 to 51-2 per 
cent butter-fat. When fresh gives 3 to 41-2 gal- 
lons daily. Wili sell reasonable ifrold at once. F. 
L. BUSS. hire tee, Mo., Je’ m Co. Four 
miles west of 2 


Notice to 
Dairymen 


lf = are thinking 
buying a Cream Separa 
write us for Catalogue and 
information. We manu- 
facture the best machine 
on the market. 








0.K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, se'coctsre: 


—DE LAVAL— 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


HIGHEST AND ONLY REGULAR AWARD 
CHICAGO EXPOSITION, 1893. 


HIGHEST AWARD ano ONLY COLD MEDAL 
OMAHA EXPOSITION, 1898. 


HIGHEST AWARD anp ONLY GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


HIGHEST AWARD anp ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
BUFFALO EXPOSITION, 1901. 


2000 PRIZES, MEDALS AND AWARDS. 


Every Important World’s Highest Award 
From 1880 to 1902. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL S&Ts., 327 Commissioners ST. 
General Offices: 


CHICAGO. MONTREAL. 
1102 Arch Streer, 74 Cortlandt Street, 765 & 77 York STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








PHILADELPHIA. ONTO. 


103 & 1065 Mission 6&r. 248 McDermotTT AvENUe 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG.- 








we why you haven't. one. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Send for 
Complete 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, 
St. 











Senuine€.C. Co's PATENT EDGE 
CORRUGATED ROOFING 

L tight joint with one corrugated 
wie Tae. Dopt tree ray Maga” oa tho. Sabor 
aes est ged 
Kaneas City Roofing & Ccrrugating Co., 
ba 216-290 W. Srd Ht. , Xansas City, Bo. 
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PRICES ON WIRE ! 


Whole-aie — to farmers ou 
COILED WIRE. SMOOTH GaL- 


e map 
po your ot4 be eet cus of our late 
improved machines. They are great ™ 

LOOMIS MACHINE CO., Tiffin, Ohic- 
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“Horticulture 


=—~_ 
HORTICULTURAL TALK. 


ARK GRAPE.—A few days ago 
1 had the pleasure of sampling a bunch 
of Stark grapes, which came from Stark 
prothers’ Nursery and Orchard Company 

of Louisiana, Mo. 
The bunch was well-formed, well-filled, 
evenly ripened; berry medium; 





THE 8ST 


axin tough, yet thin; adheres to the bunch 
remarkably well. I am certainly well im- 
pressed with it as @ wine grape, to which 
class it belongs, being a seedling of Nor- 


ton's Virginia Seedling. The fact that it 
te grape, ripening after the Oriole 


pe rst enemy in the vineyard) is 
gone, is another point in its favor. This 
js another case when a valuable new va- 
riety has fortunately (for the good of the 
horticultural world at large) fallen into 


the hands of the right parties to handle it. 
These people are noted, I think I may say 
world over, for getting hold of decid- 


the 
edly good, new varieties of fruit and giv- 
ing the people the benefit of them, which 


otherwise they might never hear of. 

APPLES ‘FOR THE FAMILY.—I think 
many growers of fine apples make a mis- 
take by sending all the best apples to 
market and putting away the culls for 
home use. Not only because the best is 
none too good for the home folks, but for 
the reason that perfect apples will keep 
until away along in the spring, and culls 
will not. This does not necessarily mean 
that the largest should be stored for the 
family, but in some instances the rewerse. 

Send the big Ben Davis to market, for 
the city folks who allow size and beauty 
to draw so heavily on their imagination 
that they can not tell a poor thing when 
they taste it, and stock your cellar with 
a goodly supply of such varieties as Little 
Romanite (Gilpin), Winesap, Rawle’s 
Janet. Newtown Pippin, etc. Now is a 
good time to gather apples to be stored 
for winter. They should be stored tem- 
porarily in some cool, airy shed until 
freezing weather is feared, then pack in 
tight barrels or boxes and pack away in a 
cool cellar. 

ANOTHER BLIGHT REMEDY.—An 
Illinois reader writes that she has dis- 
covered a positive cure for blight. It is 
to remove all blighted parts, burn them, 
then bore holes into limbs with a small 
gimlet, into which put one or more grains 
of calomel, owing to size of tree, then 
secure with grafting wax. Two doses per 
season is found sufficient to cure the 
worst case. I give this for what it may 
be worth, not that I have much confi- 
dence in it. Those who wish to try the 
treatment will confer a favor by report- 
ing results 

THE APPLE CROP.—Summing up re- 
ports from various sections I find that 
the crop in general is not overly large, 
nor yet small, but might safely be called 
a fair crop, considering that the fruit is 
unusually fine. Even in neglected or- 
chards where no spraying was done, the 
fruit is unusually good, though nothing 
like as good as in sprayed orchards, This 
would suggest either that the drouth of 
last season was hard on the insects, or 
that the benefit of spraying is being wide- 
ly felt. Many growers are planning to 
ship their apples direct to Europe, which 
means to the right parties with the right 
kind of land, plant more apples. 

THE WEATHER.—Same old thing. A 
week with practically no Sunshine. Fri- 
day gave us a steady downpour for 4 
hours. This means ‘stay out. fields 
for awhile and give Jack Frost a better 
chance to injure the sweet potato crop. 

EDWIN H. RIEHL. 

North Alton, Ti, Oct. 6, 1902. 


PEACH TREE BORERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have three 
peach trees that I have taken under my 
protecting wing, mainly for the purpose 
of defending them against their enemies, 
the borers. I think they do more injury 
to the trees than they get credit for by 
weakening their vitality, when the trees 
succumb to the cold of winter, which gets 
the credit for killing them. 

The books tell us that the moth lays her 
tiny white eggs near the foot of the tree, 
from early summer till autumn. The eggs 
soon hatch, and the tiny grub or worm 
enters the bark and goes no further. The 
next season they encase themselves in a 
sawdust-like cocoon in their holes under 
the bark, and emerging in the perfect in- 
sect, lay their eggs and perish. 

My best weapon for destroying these 
Pests is boiling water poured from the 
Spout of a kettle. A dash of boiling water 
will cook the little eggs and grubs before 
they have gone far into the bark. I have 
never found grubs at the foot of trees 
Usually, but in their trunks and where 
the branches join them. 

I did not return from the south this 
year until early summer, and my pet 
trees were neglected. As soon as I had 
leisure I gave them my attention. Wher- 
ever I saw gum oozing I removed it, look- 
ng for grubs: I found a few, and scrub- 
bed the trunks thoroughly with,soapsuds 
and gave them a dash of boiling water 
and filled all wounds. with soap, working 
{t in smooth and close. I examined these 
trees lately and did not find a grub. 

There was not a bearing peach tree this 
year in this county, but trees have made 
Steat growth. My trees are Mountain 
Rose, Elberta and a seedling, the Moun- 
tain Rose being the favorite. 

Peoria, Ill. MRS. L. HARRISON. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
QUAKER MARVEL BEANS. 
—_—— 


In reply to Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, 


we relative to the Quaker Marvel Beans, 


Say that they are a remarkably fine 
and very productive. The matron of 
Cliff den obtained a supply and plant- 
a hem last spring in new soil. They 
gre ~ nicely and yielded wonderfully well. 
“Se garden in which they were planted 
for pe: been cleared of timber for about 
our years. It is possible that if they 
Were cultivated in older soil they would 
Produce even more largely. ‘The Cliff 
den matron has a bean something similar 
, at Is also very productive, and is eas- 
,. =Town, but the Quaker Marvel Bean 
‘S Superior, She has raised sufficient from 
pe obtained from Mrs. H. to plant 
plea large area next spring, and is well 
pcased with the result, DYPE. 





“ISPOSITION OF HORTICULTURAL 
PRODUCTs. 
“© following is from an interesting 
per read by Prof. Howard McAfee at 2 
H ae meeting’ of the Missouri Valley 
“orcultural Society: 
The Subject assigned me is an important 
‘© of our horticultural effort. Much of 
discussion centers ‘around the prob- 
of producing crops, best varieties, 
». , onditions, éte. This subject takes 
_. \0 the other end of the season, when 
.,. Must dispose of What we saved ftom 
;., _Umerous snares and pitfalls that be- 
a te Stowing crops. I have in my home 
“iree-year-old curly-headed interroga- 


D 
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lems 


soll ¢ 


tion point. Whenever she sees anything 
unusual in my hand, I am always greeted 
with the question, What are you going to 
do with it? That is the qu nm we are 
greeted with to-day. What we do 
with it? When crops are small and prices 
good, this question troubles us very little, 
but when crops are abundant or quality 
is below what we are willing to put upon 
the market under our own private brands, 
then we begin to seek other outlets. But 
whether the crops are abundant or 
meager, whether the prices are high or 
low, there is one outlet which I believe 
brings larger returns than any other, and 
which I would put first in the line of 
profitable disposition of our products. 
That is the home uses. . Free use in our 
homes of the fruit in its green state, and 
an abundant supply for the winter and 
spring should be allowed to consume as 
much of our crops and of the best of 
them, as possible. 

While I do not advocate the use at home 
only of perfect, merchantable fruit, I do 
insist that we should use something more 
than the culls for our own home folks. 

There are men in every line of produc- 
tion who can afford to produce in the in- 
terest of science, or who find ample com- 
pensation for outlay of time and money 
in propagating some new variety or ad 
vancing the interest of horticultural sci- 
ence, but for most of us success will be 
expressed in dollars and cents. Hence 
the disposition that we seek in the dispo- 
sition that wili bring us largest returns 
in cash or its equivalent. Some of these 
methods of disposition mdy be listed as 
follows: Canning, preserving and pick- 
ling, evaporating, reduction to cider, vin- 
egar, brandy, wine, ete., cold storage or 
home storage for higher prices. It might 
not be out of the way just here for me to 
forestall my conclusion by the statement 
that I question the wisdom of any of these 
methods: and so far as my observation 
and judgment goes, would say the market 
open at the same.time the fruit is ready 
for market is the best outlet, and in the 
long run will prove the most remunera- 
tive. This does not mean, of course, that 
we must dump our products on the mar- 
ket nearest to us. I know not what the 
experience of our Gashland friends has 
been in seeking markets at a distance, 
but have no doubt they have found ‘ft 
satisfactory, as I know many similar as- 
sociations have. 

I have had some experience in canning. 
There is undoubtedly money in canning 
apples, grapes, peaches, berries, etc., but 
I doubt the expediency of the fruit-raiser, 
under ordinary conditions. conducting 
such a plant at a profit. The same is 
true of pickling and preserving. Mr. 
Heinz, the great advertiser, and ‘57 varie- 
ties” man, is quoted as saying that he 
can at any one of his stations pay more 
for the products that he uses than any 
small factory can afford. I have no doubt 
this is true, and since the small factory 
must compete with him and others in the 
selling market, and would have a larger 
per cent of expense in marketing, it 
would seem scarcely likely to be profitable 
to undertake such disposition. 

As to evaporation and vinegar making 
I will venture the assertion that there ts 
not a man here who has raised apples to 
any extent, but has had some experience 
along these lines. While we may be able 
to make it profitable in a small way, I 
doubt if any of us have found it profitable 
When we have undertaken it on a large 
scale. Judge Wellhouse, in a recent ad- 
dress, reports that in 1881, the second year 
their large orehard bore,.theyput in a 
cider plant. They thought they were mak- 
ing money, but he'says at the end of the 
three years it began to dawn on them 
that they were acquiring experience only, 
and that converting apples into cider with 
the expectation of making money out of 
it, was an uncertain road to travel. The 
next year they tried an evaporator. This 
is the way he reports it: “In about two, 
years we had more experience. At the 
end of two years, when our books were 
balanced, we found that the manufactured 
products only brought us about what the 
culls would have sold for in the market; 
thus losing our labor, wear and tear of 
machinery, etc. Since this experience we 
have had very decided opinions as to what 
ought to be done with our culls, and, as 
they were picked, we have sold them to 
whomsoever would give us the most 
cash.”’ Those evaporators are still stand- 
ing and free use of them is given buyers 
of culls. 

Our members connected with the Olden 
fruit. farm can best tell of their experi- 
ence with manufacturing of surplus prod 
ucts. I understand they have been com- 
pelled to lease their still house to the 
trust and sell their surplus products, of 
course, to manufacturers. 

Storage, either at home or in some 
market center in cold storage, may some- 
times prove profitable, but hat many 
times proved disastrous. In a rec At pa- 
per before the Iowa Horticultural So- 
ciety, Prof. Price expressed the opinion 
that there must be at least $1 a barrel 
profit between the November and March 
prices to warrant cold storage. He quot- 
ed Professor Corbett of the West Vir- 
ginia Station, who has made an extensive 
study of the subject, as saying 50 cents 
per barrel increase in price would make 
storage on the farm profitable. This stor- 
age, contemplates a storage house with 
ice chamber for ~refrigeration, but this 
goes into the realm of speculation and it 
would never pay to go to the cost of 
erecting storage places unless we were 
sure of a crop of 1,000 barrels or more per 
year. My own conclusions is that our 
horticultural products would be most ad- 
vantageously and profitably used when 
we have first provided liberally for our 
own h holds, and disposed of the bal- 
ance to the highest bidder at the time the 
crop is ready for market. 





FALL WORK IN THE GARDEN. 





Roses winter best if laid down on the 
ground and covered with soil to the uepth 
of three or four inches before putting on 
any litter or mulch from -the barnyard, 
writes Eben E. Rexford in ‘Pacific 
Homestead.” The reason for giving this 
first covering of soil are these: First, 
mice will not be likely to injure the bush- 
es if soil covers them; second, if any 
barnyard manure is applied directly to 
the stalks they are often injured by it, es- 
pecially if it is somewhat fresh. 

Before attacking the bushes provide 
yourself with a pair of thick leather 
gloves. These will enable you to take a 
firm hold on them, and that is precisely 
what is needed in handling them. Bend 
them over gradually and carefully, keep- 
ing one hand on the stalk near its base, 
to make sure that it is not being bent in 
such a manner as to crack it. A crack 
in the bush is quite as bad as a break. If 
I am unfortunate enough to: bring on 
either when I lay down my roses, I at 
once cut off the injured, stalk. It isn’t 
worth while to try to save it. But it is 
richly worth while to try to prevent any 
injury of this kind. Handle your bushes 
with all possible caution. When they are 





bent to the-ground put pieces of sod on 
them, or something else heavy enough to 
hold them in place. When all the bush ‘s 
down apply your covering of soil. This 
part of the work can be done to advan- 
tage during the early part of November, 
but the covering of litter or manure I 
would leave off until winter seems at 
hand. Let this be eight or ten inches 
deep, and let it cover the entire bush. 
Newly made bulb beds should by all 
means receive excellent protection. If it 
is not given the action of frost in the soil 
will often heave the bulbs from their 
places, breaking their newly formed roots 
and leaving them in such a condition 
that it will be impossible for them to pro- 
duce a good crop of flowers in spring. Let 
the manure be old, if possible, if that is 
used. Fresh manure is always harmful 
to bulbs, though not to such an extent 
when used simply as a covering as when 
mixed into immediate contact with them 
Before covering herbaceous plants cut 
away ,all the old flower stalks. 
Hollyhocks are particularly subject to 
injury in winter because of the spongy 
character of their leaves. These absorb 
moisture and retain it, and after a little 
they decay. This, if not checked, is soon 
communicated to the crown of the plant, 
and when decay sets in there, it is almost 
impossible to save the plant. Before put- 
ting any litter about the plants in fall I 
cover them with smal! boxes, first cutting 
away all the large leaves. When the box 
is in place I bank about them the same 
as other herbaceous plants. In spring I 
do not remove the box when the mulch 
is taken away, but leave it for a time to 
protect the foliage from the early rains 
and the moisture from melting snows. As 
soon as the plants begin to grow they will 
be in a condition to take care of them- 
selves, no matter how much rain we have. 
Unless I protect my hollyhocks in this 
way I seldom succeed in bringing them 
through the winter satisfactorily. 
Cover pansies lightly with leaves, with 
evergreen branches or woven wire net- 
ting to hold them in place. A thick cov- 
ering is sure to smother this plant. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





The 45th annual meeting will be held at 
Springfield, Mo., Dec. 2-4, 1902. The larg- 
est meeting, the fullest attendance, the 
best programme, the finest exhibit of ap- 
ples, the best of instruction for the teach- 
ers of our colleges and practical fruit 
growers of our state, are features of the 
meeting. 

One hundred and fifty dollars in pre- 
miums will be given. Rates on railroads 
and hotels. Matters of interest to every 
fruit grower will be discussed in an able 
way. The World's Fair, the Preparing of 
the Fruit, the Reports from Fruit Men, 
the Questions and Topics for Discussion, 
Suggestions Concerning Your Troubles, 
and the presentation of Practical Papers, 
will interest you. 

L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary. 

4000 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 





NEW AND IMPROVED VEGETABLES. 





Never in the history of market garden- 
ing have such fine fruits and vegetables 
been seen in the local markets as now— 
and all because the man with the hoe—at 
least he who helps to supply the big cities 
with their daily supply of fresh garden 
truck—is more wide awake to the de- 
mands of the hour than his city brother 
gives him credit for being, says ‘Field 
and Farm.” If one were to compare the 
flavor, substance, appearance and gen- 
eral good qualities of the vegetables sold 
here ten years ago with these offered in 
the markets to-day, the difference would 
be striking, even to those who know lit- 
tle of such matters. 

Probably no more striking example of 
the progress made in the time mentioned 
ean be found than is furnished by the to- 
mato. Here is an humble product of the 
garden, beloved by all men who have a 
proper fondness for good things, that has 
been so changed and improved of late as 
hardly to know itself. There were large 
and small and highly colored tomatoes in 
the market, but they were full of seeds. 
Here, then, was a serious situation con- 
fronting the big tomato growers, as well 
as gardeners generally. There were then 
and there are still men who make a spe- 
cialty of tomato growing and who orig- 
inate all the new varieties offered to the 
growers. These did not despair, but said 
if the public would not eat a tomato with 
seeds in it they would grow a tomato 
without seeds, and they did—not entirely 
without seeds, to be sure. but with so few 
seeds in them as to justify the assertion 
of the originators that they had produced 
a seedless tomato. This was not the only 
change made in the tomato. Without the 
great number of seeds they were found to 
be far sweeter in flavor. This flavor, was 
retained while the size and solidity was 
increased, until to-day there are tomatoes 
running up to six inches in diameter, from 
two to four’ pounds each in weight, that 
are as solid as a piece of meat, defy all 
sorts of weather, that last from the first 
picking until the coming of frost, and of 
which as high as twenty tons have been 
taken from a single acre. The tomato 
specialists are justly proud of their ac- 
complishment. Improvement in other di- 
rections has been just as great, and often 
without such ‘good reason. Many gar- 
deners objected to the old way of grow- 
ing lima beans. They did not want to 
go to the expense of cutting poles and 
sticking them in the ground, and it took 


the beans a long while to mature, any- |, 


way; so they turned out a bush lima 
bean which grows only two feet high, 
needs no support and upon which the 
beans mature quickly and in great quan- 
tities. While they were at it they orig- 
inated a new lot of string beans which 
were ready for the market two weeks ear- 
lier than the usual kinds, which were 
really stringless and so tender they snap- 
ped when not picked carefully. This was 
another big stride. 

Then the men who knew more about 
strawberries than most folks imagine, 
thought they would see what they could 
do. First they increased the size of the 
berries until they had shown specimens 
almost as big as one’s fist, with whole 
fields averaging a dozen to a full quart 
measure. Then they improved the flavor 
of the berries until they were as sweet 
as the wild berry. After that varieties 
were introduced that were earlie®’ than 
others, which extended the season for this 
fruit. Not satisfied with that, a progres- 
sive Frenchman brought forth a straw- 
berry that is a marvel in its way, for it 
produces three crops in a year and is prac- 
tically ever-bearing until killed by frost. 
These berries can be picked in the spring, 
in the summer and again in the autumn. 
France was so proud of this achievement 
that the originator received a certificate 
from one of the big societies. 

In the meantime the fellow whose hobby 
is a perfect cucumber was not idle. Some 
one objected to the irregular shape, and 
so the cucumber sharp grew a strain of 





uniformly perfect shape, deep green in 
color, which seemed about perfect until 
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another grower thought there were too 
many protuberances—warts, the growers 
call them—on these latest ones. So he 
went to work and grew them so there 
were very few warts on them and the 
spines, or ribs, were all even and a regu- 
lar distance apart. Another cucumber 
man thought they were mighty fine on the 
outside, but ought to have fewer seeds, so 
he grew them with fewer seeds. It seem- 
ed that nothing more could be done, when 
an enterprising Jap, probably disliking 
to see cucumbers spoiled by lying.on the 
ground, placed before the world’a climb- 
ing variety that grows on poles and 
which, like the Frenchman's strawberries, 
bears continually until killed by frost. 

The struggle for supremacy in the vari- 
ous lines, continued, and slowly, like the 
tortoise, the humble onion pressed forward 
for recognition. Spain produced a large 
onion that was fine grained, of mild flavor 
and almost white. The native onion 
growers thought it was fine and that they 
could turn out something just as good, if 
not better. They tried and succeeded and 
during the pr season the fine, big 
white onions on sele in all the fancy fruit 
stores, which the dealers call Spanish 
onions, are the result of that effort. They 
are Spanish onions only to the uninitiated 
buyer, for they have been no nearer 
Spain than Valverde or Brighton. Despite 
the fact that these onions are often fifteen 
inches around and grow so freely that 
close to two thousand bushels of them 
have been taken from a single acre, they 
are so mild and tender that any one can 
eat them without ill-effect. 

Physicians regard them with much 
favor, because they induce natural sleep 
and patients who could by no means eat 
the ordinary, strong onion can partake of 
them freely. As it is, the home-grown 
product to-day excels all onions brought 
from abroad, not excepting the far-famed 
onions of Bermuda. What has been told 
here simply furnishes an idea of the great 
progress made in this humble line of in- 
dustry. Every vegetable on the market 
has been improved so greatly that the 
constmers would make’a great fuss were 
they compelled to go back to what they 
thought was so fime ten years ago. It is 
clear the brother of the ox is doing his 
part, even if he does it quietly. 

The German Empire reports in a census 
of fruit trees that to each square mile of 
land in the country there 332 plum trees, 
251 apple trees, 119 pear trees, and 104 
cherry trees, or 806 trees of those four 
kinds. To the square mile of tilled land 
the average is 519 plum trees, 386 apple 
trees, 186 pear trees, and 158 cherry trees 
or 1,213 trees of those four kinds. The Em- 
pire shows 123 plum trees, 98 apple trees, 
43 pear trees and 38 cherry trees ‘> each 
1 inhabitants. 
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The Apiary 


AN APICULTURAL CHAT, 








Editor RURAL WORLD: Our year’s 
work with the bees is just about finished. 
All up-to-date bee-keepers have taken off 
their honey supers and have them cleaned 
and stored away for next season’s work. 
They know just about what their honey 
crop is and amounts to in dollars and 
cents. As nothing more can be done to- 
wards bettering the existing conditions 
it perhaps would not come amiss to re- 
late our experiences with the bees during 
the past year, and also tell along the way 
wherein we may have missed it. 

1902 AS A HONEY YEAR IN ANDREW 
COUNTY.—A more favorable outlook for 
a honey crop was never more apparent 
than it was last spring. There were no 
late frosts to kill the early blooms, and 
the spring, up to May 1, was unusually 
dry. On account of the above conditions 
the bees built up rapidly in numbers, and 
by the 14th of-May they were very much 
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Large illustration of Oa offered by the Bmpire 
Stove Mtg. Co. Minneapolis, Mina. y bay eer 
verticement on pag 6. 


afflicted with the swarming fever. As it 
is generally the rule that we have a good 
honey crop when we have early swarms, 
it made us bee-keepers feel very much 
disappointed in not having a better honey 
crop. 

In this locality we had all the flowers 
we wanted, but when the basswood was 
about in its best we had a solid week's 
rain, which washed away much of the 
nectar. I am sure my loss during this 
week averaged twenty-four pounds to the 
colony, which made in the aggregate for 
all my stands about 74 pounds of comb 
honey. So you see the bee-keeper loses 
by the heavy rains, as well as the grain 
raisers. 

MY SUCCESS IN INTRODUCING A 
QUEEN.—You know it is claimed that a 








young queen will not swarm inside of a 
year if there happens to be no other 
queen or queen cells in the hive when she 
; takes charge of the affairs of housekeep- 
‘ing. Well, to make my story short, | 
bought a young queen of a reliable breed- 
er last spring. I introduced her accord- 
,ing to directions, and was very success- 
ful for the time being. She was a good 
queen and proved to be a pure Italian, 
and the way she built up the colony was 
astonishing. I calculated I should get 
eighty or more pounds of honey in the 
comb, for she was oné of those red clover 
long-tongued kind. Well, one day along 
about the Ist of June, while I was work- 
ing in the apiary, I was surprised to see 
my young dollar queen leading out 4 
swarm of bees. But she didn’t lead very 
long, I guess, for I picked her up in a 
dying condition after the swarm had been 
in the air a few minutes. I found her 
about four feet from the entrance of the 
hive, from which she had made her exo- 
dus. She was surrounded by about twen- 
ty bees of her color, who were mourning, 
I suppose, over their dying sovereign. I 
next opened the hive and found five queen 
cells among the frames. I placed two of 
the frames containing two of the cells 2n 
a new hive, for the clustered swarm 
which had settled queenless. I know 
they were queenless, for they all came 
back on their own accord to the new hive 
which was placed where the old one was 
and the old hive containing the rest of the 
queen cells was placed in a new location. 
However, to be sure that there was no 
other queen among them I placed on the 
new hive an entrance guard, so that the 
queen could not enter the hive, and as 1 
never saw any trying to enter I concluded 
the young queen swarmed on her own ac- 
count. 

Her two daughters, which I reared from 
the queen cells, became purely mated, so 
I did not have any serious loss except the 
honey they might have made, but I guess 
a@ man can't lose anything he never had. 
Can he? AMBROSE L. RILEY. 

Andrew Co., Mo. 





GROWTH OF THE BEE INDUSTRY. 





A few years ago, says “American Culti- 
vator,”’ some of the leading bee-keepers 
in this country made an estimate of the 
production of honey in the United States, 
and decided that it was about 500,000 
pounds of comb honey in sections, and at 
least 1,000,000 pounds of extracted honey, 
the entire crop being worth something 
like $10,000,000. To those who are not in 
the honey producing regions and see »>ut 
little of it, excepting an occasional bottle 
or can, or little box of comb at the gro- 
cer’s, these figures may seem to be ex- 
travagant, but the officials of the United 
States Department of Agriculture place 
the amount and value at double those fig- 
ures, and even then they are liable to be 
below the real production. The farmers 
who have but one or two hives, and use 
most of the product on their own table, 
or spare an occasional pound or two to 
some good neighbor, are often overlo@ 2d, 
or if called upon for a statement they 
have no accounts, and are more apt to es- 
timate below the amount of production 
than above it. 

Bee-keeping was not thought of as a 
business until about forty years ago. A 
few kept them in small numbers in the 
old-fashioned boxed hives, and when they 
wanted honey for family use they killed 
the colony with the smoke of burning sul- 
phur. Then came the improved hive, with 
its mevable frames, and the supers or 
top boxes with the pound sections in 
them. We think we saw these first about 
thirty years ago. To this may be at- 
tributed most of the gain in honey pro- 
duction, more than to any other cause. 
The growth of the business was rapid 
from 1869 to 1889, increasing from an esti- 
mate of 15,000,000 pounds to nearly 60;000,- 
000 pounds in the twenty years’ period, 
and in the ten years following it was 
thought to have doubled again, and 
though, as we have recorded above, foul 
brood and black brood have done much 
damage in certain localities, it is thought 
that the interest awakened, and the fact 
that it is no longer necessary to destroy 
the colony to get their honey has led to 
a general increase throughout the coun- 
try, and that it is now growing faster 
than ever. Yet experts estimate that the 
nectar-producing plants of the country 
would be ample if there were ten times 
as many bees kept and properly dis- 
tributed as there are now. What may be 


the wax should be put back in it and 
boiled up a second time. It should next 
be strained carefully through a fine 
meshed cloth several times, and as the 
sack or cloth used for this purpose is of 
no special value afterward it should be 
thrown away. 

Beeswax clarified in this manner can be 
melted without water and put in molds 
ready for the market, which otherwise 
might have been considered worthless 
and never used at all. Indeed, it pays to 
save all the scraps and pieces of old | 
comb, and at the end of the season treat 
them as described, for thus will first-class 
beeswax be obtained, and that always | 
finds a good market 


RHEU MATISM AND THE BEE CURE 











A good deal is being said just now about 
the “bee cure."’ There are some reasons 
for doubting that this will become a fad, 
for it is not pleasant enough, but it seems 
likely to acquire at least a certain vogue 
A correspondent, writing from the east- 
ern shore of Maryland, tells of the mis- 
fortune, or rather the good fortune, which 
befell a venerable citizen who was in a | 
garden where bees were hiving. The in- 
sects, all in a swarm, lit upon the old 
gentleman, who was a victim of rheuma- 
tism, and stung him. In the words of 
the correspondent, “when the swelling 
from the stings disappeared, the rheu- 
matic pains and stiffness went with it, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the sufferer. 
and he no longer swears at bees, but by 
them.” Another sufferer from the same 
malady is reported as saying that he de- 
liberately tried the experiment by induc- 
ing 21 bees to sting him in places where 
the disease seemed to start. In less than 
24 hours his relief from the malady was 
complete. Some persons may be inclined 
to regard these reports as apochryphal, 
but perhaps they are all right. At least, 
suggests the New York Post writer, it 
seems clear that the bee cure would be 
excellent for any disease wherein the 
chief difficulty was a tendency of the 
mind to dwell upon and magnify the mal- 
ady. Where turning thought into new 
channels would do any good, the bee cure 
ought to prove a distinct success 





Sometimes it is spoken of as the com- 
mon thing that, when a swarm issues 
with a clipped queen, the queen will be 
found on the ground with a cluster of | 
bees. In the hundreds of cases I have | 
seen, such a thing has not often occurred. } 
If the queen is quickly found, she is look- 
ing out for herself; and if left long enough 
for a cluster to form she is generally | 
back in the hive. It is not the common | 
thing that the queen is not found quickly, | 
and hence the bees find her before the 
bee-keeper? If that is the case the queen 
should generally be found with a cluster 
of bees.—Bee Gleanings. 
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FOR SALE. 
A pleasant home, four acres, dwelling, 70-feot 
poultry howse, barn, fruit treer, small fruit. Good 
town; 79 miles west of 8. Louis, on Wabash B. B. 
new in use cee Creating fonts poultry. Partiou- 
ars on application. HE POULT 
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Strawberry Plants 


of Kloadyte, Thompson or Excelsior. Other 
varieties from $1.26 per thou up. jogue 
sent free on application. Send order for 1,000 
plante at once. 
Ww. W. THO 
THE STBAWSEBRY PLANT MAN, NA, ILL. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 











STAR PEA HULLERS. 


Oapacity ten to fifteen bushels hoar. 
for prices end circular. eee wee 


STAR PGA MACHINE Co., 
Chattancoge, Tenn. 
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FARM FOR SALE. 


570 acres five miles from Richland, Mo; 200 acres 
im cultivation, mostly cree m; 400 acres 
fenced. fair buildings fine water; good stock farm. 
Price, 88 per acre, A 

JAS. 0. HALLORAN, Richland, Mo. 
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I Can Sell Your Farm 


learn how. Est. ‘96. in 24 cities. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING, 
New Orleans, Nov. 11-13. 


Annual Meeting Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, New Orleans, Nov. 11-15. 

For these occasions the Mobile & Ohio RB. R. will 
make rate of ONE FARE for the round trip from 
all points, selling tickets Nov, 8,9 and 10, Timited 
for return tea days Spply to yout home agent for 
oy or write Jno. M. all, A. G. EA. St. 

uis Mo. 
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Popular Medicine for Stock 


Lone Oak, Texas, March 29, 1901. 
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the possibilities if bee-keepers d in 
getting strains of bees with tongues long 
enough to get the honey from the red 
clover blossoms, or how much more of 
clover and honey plants may be grown, it 
is impossible to predict. 





CLARIFYING BEESWAX. 





As it is generally clarified some bees- 
wax presents a very clear yellow, while 
other wax when compared with it has a 
dirty look. “Country Gentleman” says 
this is owing to the proper method em- 
ployed in one case and lack of thorough- 
ness in another, albeit not always, for 
there is such a difference even in bees- 
wax that it is questionable if some could 
ever be made clear. If clarified as it 
should be, however, the chances are nine 
out of ten of its all presenting the same 
fine, even appearance. 

The way to do it is to take the comb 
one has to clarify and put it in a large 
iron kettle, such as is used on the farm 
outdoors, filling it with water. In this 
the comb should be allowed to boil for 
several hours. Meanwhile, a tub having 
been filled half full of water, on which is 
floated an old board of some sort, the 
mixture at the end of that period should 
be dipped out with an old pan or dipper 
from the kettle and poured through a 
hemp sack or other thin material that is 
allowed to rest on the board floating in 
the tub. The result is the wax runs 
through the sack into the tub, leaving 
considerable residue in the sack, which 


llean readily be separated by squeezing or 


rolling the mass with a round stick or 
similar means of pressure. 

The wax will float on the surface of the 
water in the tub and soon cool, and while 
this is taking place the kettle should be 
cleansed and filled with clean water; then 
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Live Stock 





DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 


Sraim dates for public sales will be 
ublished in this column free, when such 
vertised in the RURAL 
ged 


P 
re to be ad 
Dae. Otherwise they will be char 
at regular rates: 
POLAND CHINAS. 

October 18.—J. Lee White, Palmyra, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 

Oct. 2.—E. EB. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. 
October 25.—Sensintaffar Bros., Brook- 
field, Mo., Poland Chinas. 

October 30.—Hart & Minnis, Poland Chi- 
nas, Edinburg, Il. 

October 31.—Hedges & Walker, 
Chinas, Pana, Il. 
November 1.—Wm. 
Kan. 

November 14.—Harry E. Lunt, 
Kan. 

November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kas., Po- 
land Chinas. 

December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 

BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

Oct. 22-23, 19022—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 
November 7.—Manwaring Bros., 
tence, Kan. 

November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- 
tan, Kas. 

November 13.—Combination 
shires, at Manhattan, Kas. 
Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 
Carlinville, IL 
Dec. 3, 192—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 

Feb. 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
SHORTHORN SHOWS AND SALES. 

October 30.—Central Mo. Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Asso. Combination Sale, at Mo- 
berly, Mo. E. H. Hurt, Sec., Clifton 
Hill, Mo. 

Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, 
at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham; at 
Sturgeon, Mo. 

HEREFORDS. 

October 21-22.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Kansas (City, Mo. 
Week of American Royal. 

November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- 
fords; E. E. Woodman, secretary. 

December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. Week ef 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 

December 8-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 
Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

December 10.—T. H. Pugh, 
Kansas City. 

January 2-31, 1%3—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 19%3.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

February 10, 11, 12, 193.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

February 24-26, 1903.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 1%8—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 
AND HEREFORDS. 

April 7-8, 1%8—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 

Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 


SHORTHORNS AND CLYDESDALES. 

November 6.—Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, 
Neb. 

Oct. 3—Tom Campbell & Son, Higgins- 
ville, Mo. Horse sale at Farm. 

SHORTHORNS, HEREFORDS 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

October 31.—J. C. Hall, Halisville, Mo., 
and J. 8. Brown, Mexico, Mo., at Cen- 
tralia, Mo. 

Qetober 30.—F. T. Bates, Bates City, Mo., 
Sale at Odessa, Mo. Short-horns. 

November 4.—Chenault Todd, Fayette, 
Mo. 

November 5.—W. W. Pollock, Mexico, 
Mo. Shorthorn Cattle, Poland-China 
Hogs, Saddle and Harness Horses. 

Nov. 7.—E. T. Letton & Son, Walker, Mo. 
Closing out Trotting Horse Sale. 

November 6—S. P. Hmmons, 
Mo., Shorthorn. 

November 10.—Branstetter, Robinson and 
Wright, Shorthorns, at Vandalia, Mo. 

November 11.—J. J. Littrell, EB. 8. Stew- 
art, Dr. J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham, at Sturgeon, Mo. 

November 12—T. W. Ragsdale, 
Bailey and Wm. R. Turner, 
bina, Mo. 

November 13.—Purdy Bros., 
at Harris, Mo. 

December 16.—F. M. Gifford, Shorthorns, 
Milford, Kas. 

November 19.—Cooper County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. Shorthorns, 
Bunceton, Mo. - 

November 20-21.—North, Missouri Com- 
bination Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 

November 28-29.—Shorthorns, W. P. 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, Kansas 
City. 

December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 
see, Megr., Browning, Mo. 
December 16.—Gifford Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 
February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J: Wornall & Son, Lib- 

erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17.—_D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, at 

Chicago, Ill. 
H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 
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STOCK NOTES. 


BATES’ DISPERSION SALE. 

Mr. Ferd. T. Bates (son of the late 
Theodore Bates), Bates City, Mo., having 
sold his farm, this week announces a clos- 
ing-out sale of his Willow Branch herd of 
registered Shorthorn cattle. The sale will 
be held at Odessa, Mo., forty miles east 
of Kansas City, on the Chicago & Alton 
railroad, on Thursday, Oct. 30. Mr. Bates 
has with his father and for himself been 
breeding Shorthorns and working with 
them all his life. The Bates farm has long 
occupied a prominent position among the 
leading herds of the state of Missouri, 
and the dispersion of this herd will cer- 
tainly attract considerable attention. 
Having no intention of parting with the 
cattle until the farm had been sold they 
will be offered without special fixing, and 
will be sold in their every-day working 
clothes. Mr. Bates has been very particu- 
lar about the herd bulls he has used, and 
has selected them from the herds of some 
of the most successful breeders in the 
country. For a good many years he used 
Scotch bulls bred from the herds of John 


Dryden, W. A. Harris, Forbes Bros., Geo. | pedigrees that were received in the office | oft hide an@ flesh Generally die within 


Bothwell and others. Among the bulls ap- 
pearing in the top crosses of his cattle 
we will mention Canada’s Pride, a Cruick- 
shank Queen of Beauty, sired by Imp 


Lord Glamis, a half-brother to Baron Vic- | * 
Baron Sussex, a son of Imp. Sussex, | 


tor; 
used with success in the herd of Hon 
John Dryden; Scottish Victor, bred by 
Col. W. A. Harris; Gold Bearer, bred by 
Forbes Bros., and sired by Baron Gloster; 
Sharon Victor, bred by Geo. Bothwell and 
sired by Grand Victor, and others of 
equal merit. The foundation families are 
of the old, reliable standard sorts. The 
two-year-old herd bull, Julia's Pride, bred 
by Gallagher & Meyer, of Highland Sta- 
tion, Kan., will be included. He 
proper good one and will be a snap for 
The cows and heifers of suit- 


is a 


some one. 


between 
same year 


Feb. i, 1902, and April 30 of the 
The pedigree number of bulls | 


lis extended from 179366 to 184608. 


BERKSHIRES AT UNION 
STOCK YARDS. 

A sale of Berkshires which, if successful, 
is but the forerunner of others which will 
follow, will be held at the Union Stock 
| Yards, East St. Louis, November 6, should 
command the attention support of 
lswine breeders this and adjacent 
states. A periodical sale, at seasonable 
intervals, would be a great boon to breed- 
it would afford them opportuni- 
ties of disposing of their stock to the best 
advantage, drawing, as it certainly would, 
la large concourse of buyers and sellers, 
lIt is sincerely to be hoped that the sale 
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RED POLLED COW, 
Catalogued in Capt. 


able age will be bred to this bull. For a 
copy of the catalog write to Ferdinand T. 
Bates, Bates City, Mo. 


On Wednesday, Oct. 29, at Montgomery 
City, Mo., D. W. Hensley will sell by auc- 
tion the whole of his herd of 54 head of 
well-bred Shorthorns, consisting of six 
bulls and forty-eight cows and heifers, 
bred from Young Marys, Rose of Sharons, 
Booths and other well-known families, 
Scotch-topped. The bulls in use have been 
Royal Waterloo 117227 and Duke of Sharon 
149444. This is a good lot of useful stock 


breeding. At the same time and place A. 
B. Hensley will sell seventeen cows and 
one bull. Four of the cows are by,.the 
Cruickshank bull Regulator 128924, while 
some of the heifers and yearlings and 
heifer calves are by the Bates bred bull 
Royal Waterloo 117227. The two-year-old 
bull for sale is good enough to satisfy 
any one who wants a good bull. 


POLAND-CHINAS AT THE AMERICAN 
ROYAL. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Entries in 
the Poland-China classes for the Ameri- 
can Royal Cattle and Swine show at Kan- 
sas City, Oct./20 to 25, have been heavy 
and insure one of the largest exhibits of 
this breed ever known. Unusual interest 
is being taken in the show and there will 
be a large attendance of Poland-China 
breeders from all parts of the country: 
This is the first show of the kind ever 
held in the west and the great interest 
and enthusiasm are quite natural. 

The four days’ sale is attracting almost 
as much attention and I believe will prove 
quite as popular as the show—175 head, all 
kinds, and every strain, will be sold in the 
four days, and an unequaled opportunity 
will be offered to those in the market for 
Poland-Chinas to get what they want in 
the sale. There will be many herd head- 
ers, good enough for the very best herds 
in the land, included in the sale, and 
breeders owe it to the breed to stand be- 
hind the sale and see that the hogs bring 
a good and satisfactory price. 
signors to the sale represent all the im- 
portant hog states in the union, and the 
following is a complete list of the con- 
tributors, their addresses and the number 
each will put in, and those who have not 
received a catalog should write for one at 
once. 

F. M. Lail, Marshall, Mo., 7; 
Kirkpatrick, Wolcott, Kan., 
line, Oak Grove, Mo., 
Mastin, Kas., 
10; Geo, W. Null, Odessa, Mo., 10; J. D. 
Snyder, Winfield, Kas., 10; J. C. Hendrick, 
Wilmington, O., 9; Jas. Mains, Oskaloosa, 
Kas., 2; John Bollin, Kickapoo, Kas., 4; 
Harcourt & Johnson, New Augusta, Ind., 
7; Lloyd Mugg, Center, Ind., 3; John W. 
Funk, Jr., Heyworth, IIL, 5; A. G. Wood- 
bury, Danville, Ill, 2; Sam McKelvie, 
Fairfield, Neb., 2; E. H. Ware, Douglas, 
Ill., 3; E. M. Metzger, Fairfield, Iowa, 3; 
Harry Evans, Pleasant, Kas., 11; T. R. 
Wilson, Morning Sun, Towa, 2; G. E. Dyk- 
sterhuis, Granada, Col-, 6; B. F. Reed, 
Covington, Ind., 6; W. P. Goode, Lenexa, 
Kas., 5; John D. Marshall, Walton, Kas., 
4; E. A. Hofstater, Maysville, o., 3; J. 
H. McMillin, Decatur, Ill., 2; F. P. Farm- 
er, Kansas City, Kas., 5; Burgess Bros., 
Bement, IL, 2; J. M. Kemp, Kenney, IIl., 
2; Guy Davis, Woodland, Ill,, 3; A. 8. 
Busey, Sidney, Ill, 3; J. F. Smith, Mead- 
ville, Mo., 2; J. M. Turley, Stotesbury, 
Mo., 3; C. E. Hedges, Pana, Ill., 2; T. N. 
Langan & Co., Clifton, Til, 1; Arch T. 
Grimes, Greenwood, Mo., 1; Oviatt Bros., 
Kansas City, Mo., 1; Harry E. Lunt, Bur- 
den, Kas., 4; V. B. Howey, Topeka, Kas., 
1; Rainey Miller, Champaign, II1., 6; F. F. 
Warner & Son, Bloomfield, Iowa, 5; T. J. 
Porter, Glen Elderm, Kas., 1; Killough & 
Son, Ottawa, Kas., 2; E. E. Waite, Al- 
toona, Kas., 2; Deitrick & Spaulding, 
Richmond, Kas., 2 

FRANK D. WINN, 

Mastin, Kas. 


H. M. 
5; E. E.-Ax- 
10; Winn & Mastin, 


Secretary. 


We are in receipt of a letter from the 
Zenner Disinfectant Company, 35 Bates 
street, Detroit, Mich., in which they say 
they still have a few copies of ‘“Digping 
Sheep for Profit,’’ which they will be 
pleased to send, free of charge, to the 
readers of COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 
This is a very interesting little volume, 
containing articles from Prof. Plumb of 
Ohio Experiment Station; Prof. Mumford 
of Illinois Experiment Station; Prof. 
Shaw of Minnesota Experiment Station; 
| Prof. Hickman of Ohio Experiment Sta- 
| tion, and also from John A. Craig of 
Towa, George Allen of Illinois, G. Howard 
| Davidson of New York, Richard Gibson of 
Ontario, Geo. Harding of Waukesha, Wis. 
It also contains a treatise of scab upon 
sheep, which is considered a very accu- 
rate diagnosis and method of treatment 
for scab. 








We have received Vol. Vol. 52 of the “‘Ameri- 
‘can Shorthorn Herd Book,” containing 


No. 
Hills sale as advertised on this page 


not fat, but just in good condition, fit for | 


The con- | 


15; Jos. R. Young, Richards, | 


10271, FLORA 3rd, Lot 38. 


will be a success on its merits, as the 
| Stock to be offered will be from the herds 
jof some of the best breeders in Illinois, 
}ten of whom will consign 50 head, bred in 
|the best lines for early maturity, and with 
ithe view of prize-winning. 
W. H. Ker of Prairie du Rocher will 
{send two boars and three gilts, all good 
individuals, and in good shape, and he 
|guarantees that any one buying one or 
| more on a mail bid will not be disappoint- 
ed when he sees them. He does not claim 
lthat they will be show animals, but he 
lasserts that they are of as good breeding 
and a thoroughly useful sort, and that 
levery animal will be as represented. Mr. 
| Ker hopes to see many of his friends and 
| customers on the day of sale. He bought 
his first recorded pigs in 1886, and has so!d 
over 900 head for breeding purposes, and 
believes he has come as near satisfying 
his customers as any one can do. 

Mr. W. E. Neal, Bridgeport, Ill., says 
that in making his consignment for th's 
sale he does so with the hope that he may 
|}meet with many Berkshire breeders and 
become better acquainted, and in doing so 
advance the interests of the Berkshire 
hog, of which he is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer. He believes these combination 
sales are good educators, as they give op- 
portunities of comparing the merits of the 
various offerings, and enable the intend- 
ing purchaser to select just what he 
wants without the trouble and expense of 
visiting a number of herds to make a se- 
lection. The hogs he has to offer are per- 
fect in point of breeding and individual 
merit, and any information as to pedigree, 
etc., will be cheerfully given on request. 

Barrow Bros., Campbell Hill, Ill, send 
seven head, two large boars of 1901 far- 
row, and two boars and three sows of 
March, 1902, farrow. The older boars were 
bred by G. W. Jessup, and are out of an 
|extra fine sow, whose dam is a litter 
|mate to Columbia’s Duke 33855—the cham- 
|pion boar for years. These boars are 
large, growthy fellows, have good finish 
|and are good breeders. The two smaller 
|boars and three sows are litter mates, 
sired by Nero 68731, one of N. H. Gentry’s 
breeding, and are of the same sow as 
|the older ones. They will all bear the 
|closest inspection of competent judges. 

Among the other contributors to the 
sale are Messrs. C. H. C. Anderson & Co., 
Carlinville; Homer F. Waters, Damson; 
|Morgan County Berkhire Breeders’ Asso- 
|ciation, Literberry; E. A. Humphrey & 
|Son, Pana, and Queen, Horn & Wells, 
| Poeeomayvite—on of Illinois. 











Remember that E. BE. Axline makes his 
jannual sale of Poland-Chinas at Kansas 
City on Monday next, Oct. 2, and he 
|never sold a better lot at any sale. 

White sale of high-class 
|Poland-China hogs at Palmyra on the 
18th inst. (Saturday next), should not be 
| forgotten by those who want really good 
| breeding hogs. Attend the sale. 

| 

| Tt Is stati that shipments of range 
| stock will be heavy for the next few weeks 
provided cars can be secured, but no fat 
stock may be looked for, in fact much of 
it will be too thin to go to the killers. The 
whole northwestern range is very dry, 
and unless a considerable portion of the 
stuff is shipped out this fall feed will be 
scarce during the winter. 


| The J. Lee 


W. O. Ramsey, Linn., Ill, writes us 
that he has yearling and two-year-old 
Shropshire bucks, and a number of young 
ewes for sale. His flock was founded on 
twenty high-class imported ewes, and now 
numbers 120 head of first-class sheep. He 
will be glad to correspond with any of 
our readers wanting a few useful and 
well-bred sheep to start a herd. 


8S. Y. Thornton, proprietor of Rose Hill 
herd of Duroc-Jersey hogs, tells us that 
he has but four bred sows unsold; two of 
them are a year-old this fall, and two are 
bred for second litters. He has a choice 
lot of boars for the fall trade; his gilts to 
breed for spring farrow will be bred to 
prize-winning boars at the state fair. He 
has a heavy stock of spring and summer 
and fall pigs that he is well prepared to 
meet the demands of his numerous friends 
and customers. 


BOVINE SPINAL MENINGITIS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I write you 
for what information you can give me 
regarding cattle that have been dying. 
The first symptoms are usually twitch- 
ing or jerking of the underlip and slob- 
bering; they then rub their heads against 
a fence or any article they can get to. 
They also run along rubbing the underlip 
on the ground. Their heads swell quite 
a bit, so much so as to almost close their 
;eyelids. At this stage they seem to al- 
| most go mad, as they will beat their 
heads into any article, ofttimes taking 





| two days. Some cai! it mad-itch. If you 
| can give any preventive, cure or useful 
| information regarding the disease de- 
|scribed will be very much obliged for 
such, LUTHER WALKER. 

Metz, Mo, ” 

ANSWER.—The history of the symp- 
toms enumerated are typical of those or 
spinal meningitis in cattle. Some years 
this disease is mure prevalent than in 
others; why this is so is hard to explain. 
The post-mortem reveals the meninges 
of the spinal cord in an inflamed condi- 
tion. Sometimes this inflammation affects 
the brain and fhe form is then cerebro- 
|spinal meningitis, As a rule none of the 
internal organs wil! be found affected. It 
is very rare for 1 animal to recover. 
The infection is a\ways traceable to the 
water the cattle drink—sometimes it hap- 
| pens to be the we!!. but most generally it 
is an-old pond or a of stagnant 
water. The reme}y lies in prevention, 
and that is to rem: ve the cattle to where 
the water is better. The disease is not 
contagious, but infectious, which means 
that one animal cannot affect another, 
but if the conditions are present to in- 
duce it in one others are also liable. The 
disease runs its course so quickly that 
drugs, so far, have proven ineffectual. 
Sedalia, Mo. T. E. WHITE, D. V. 8. 


pool 





FOR SALE. 

One good 4-year-old nee Hereford Bull; 
wes hs 2,000 lbs. One co: 2-year-old; we ighs 
Ibe. Also Ball and Het er Calves, all regis- 
ned Prices to Te Write or come and see them. 
ED, C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Letme give zon prices and 
G fit rates on choice Females 
and Bulls that will 


UU Sunino 15° Meiviiiedn, 
ENGLISH 





sire 





Red Pollied Cattle. 
Pure blooded and extre 





Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. Durham Cattle, Duroc-Jersey Hogs. Young 
stock of both _ for sale. Tnepesticn of the 
herd invited. 


Address 
Gc. W. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 


SHOO.-FLY si. 


nae every FLY it » seatioans keeps 
4 beast. Cures all sores (tease ofl IMITATIONS en that make 
uarts milk and m 





hk protect 200 cow: 

send 50 cents for liquid. Quast FREE —to those naming 

IMITATION they have hod 4 promising to pay Express; to 
these will send a sj 


SHOO-FLY Mee. Eo." t0c 1008 Fairmount Ave, Phila. Pa, 
Experience bas proven & FLY 





fine stock. | fat coders onts solicited. | 
L. KE. Dorchester, Greene Co., Me | 





FOR SALE. 


Three fine Shorthorn Heifers and one Bull for 

$75.00. crated. Fine Ragiggeses 

yah to eoeee,. cheap; ved 7 tamy 4 at 

y- 

One 2- three yr’s.; 5S peas, 2 roans;3 

BULLS: oP eater foray tamsly ‘and 

Bese; pood ¢ d'gastity: Bates will sell at'a ber 

gain 


i i ee i. 


L. DAYTON Gomes. Lawrence Co., Mo., 
* Gallows: ‘ Poland Obinas, B. uth Rocks, 
Choice erels $1.00 each now. i 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Light Brahma ané 
Golden Seabright Siivons Bt pad a Ban 
Gall on or sddsees 
3.4. LITTRELL. arson Mo. 
EB name of SAM W. OOX nase 
readers of Colmen’s Rural Worl o— yd 
any live-stock puewe 5 in Shorthors Oat 
Duke of Cedarview 128201 in use. | Up-to. to-date Po- 
land China from choice Pi ef 
} ae Write 4 m= if you want 
South Greenfield, Mo., on K. 0. & Ft. 8. brane o 
Prisco 8 System. 


SHORTHORN HEIFERS. . 


Registered cows and heifers for sale—120 bene ip 
ere Write fer prices. 


Ww. H. FULKERSON & & SONS, 
Jerseyville, Jersey Co.. Tl. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF FRED POLLED OATTLE. 
Good young bulisforsale. Carlinv'iie. Tl. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


R.L. HARRIMAN, 


BUNCETON, Mo., 


..Live Stock Auctioneer... 


Sales made anywhere on the continent. Thor- 
oughly posted in pedigrees, quality and values. 
The most approved and up-to-aate methods. Have 
large ang op and qesronens among leading 
ethyl A ey low. rite me before fixing 
your 4 


























Jas. W. Sparks, 


. . 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 
4 Marshall, Mo. 
*, Thoroughly ited on pedi- 
~] <y- and velnen. Am sell- 
<4) for the best breeders in 
y Aanrien. Terms reason- 


- . abie 
Write me before claiming ates. 


J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


WwW. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


Live Stcot Auctioneer, 
Your P: Terms 

















PUBLIC SALE 





SEVEN 


Vail. 


Cou. R. L. HARRIMAN, 
CoL. Doc. Biaas, 


| Auctioneers. 
Cort. STEUART, j 


72 HEAD Sixty-Five Cows and Heifers! 


Young Marys, Rose of Sharons, Booths and other good families, Scotch- 
Topped. The Cattle are right and their breeding is good. 


D. W. HENSLEY will sell his entire herd, consisting of Forty= 

Eight Cows and Heifers and Six Bulls. 
months old, all reds, good useful animals, and good enough for any one. 
five Cows—some with calves at foot and some due to calve soon. 
Heifers, eight yearling Heifers, and nine Heifer Calves. 
suitable age have been bred to the herd bull Duke of Sharon 149444, bred by Ane 
Renick, got by the Scotch bred bull Wallace 117654; first dam by Acklam Thorndale 
72290; seeond dam by the 4th Duke of Geneva 7931. 
just good strong stock flesh. Just right to do the buyer good. 
B. HENSLEY will sell at the same time and place Seventeen 
Cows and Heifers and One Bull. 
Bull Regulator 128924; five two-year old Heifers; five yearling Heifers; three Heifer 
Calves, got by the straignt bred Bates Bull Royal Waterloo 117227, bred by H. M. 
Also, ooe two-year-old Bull that will please any one who wants a good auimal. 
For catalogue and other information, address 


A. B. HENSLEY, 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


At MONTGOMERY CITY, MO., 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29TH. 


BULLS! 


72 HEAD 


The Bulls are 5 to 16 
Twenty- 
Six two-year old 
All cows and heifers of 


These cattle are not fat—in 


Four Cows by the Cruikshank 


Montgomery City, Mo. 








Public Sale, 


Test at the Pan-American Exposition. 


ready October 10th. Send for one. 


A GREAT SALE of RED POLLS. 


Having unexzectedly disposed of one of my Stock-Breeding Farms, 
I will offer at 


at Union Stock Yards Pavilion, 


CHICAGO, 


October 28th and 29th, 1902, 
100 Registered Red Polled Cattle. 


The SALE Includes 


45 Fine Cows under Ten Years Old, 
27 Yearling and Two-Year-Old Heifers, 
14 Bulls, 


6 Heifer Calves, 
15 Calves at Foot, 


Many of these animals being imported, while all are in good form and breeding con- 
dition; many large milkers; a number of representatives of the Mayflower 
family, the equals of Mayflower 2d, who so distinguished herself in the 


odel Dairy 


If you are not informed regarding the merits of this most beautiful and the best 
of all dual-purpose cattle, write for my pamphlet. 


Catalogue of the sale will be 


V. T.. HILLS, Delaware, Ohio. 








Public Auction 


WILLOW BRANCH SHORTHORNS 


The Property of FERD T. BATES. 


55 Head of Cows, Heifers and Calves, also the two-year-old herd Bull, 
will be closed out at 


at Odessa, Mo., 


on 





Col. J. Z. WELLS, peer 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30, 


alogues on application. 


FERD. T. BATES, P. 0. Bates City, Mo. 


1902. 


W. B. BUFORD, Oressa, Assistant Auctioneer. 








PUBLIC SALE. 


Horses, Cattle, Jacks and Mules. 
WINDSOR, MO., OCTOBER 28th, 1902. 


Three standard 3-year-old Walnut Boy Stallions, 
three Jacks, tried breeders; one imp. Clydesdale Stal- 
lion; Polled Cattle and young Mules. 


Write DR. J. F- ROBINSON, Lock Box 586 Nevada, Mo., 
to- ay for Catalogue, 








Bred and For Sale by 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 





43 sorior bess ise1 43 


Combination Sale 


AT 


FAIR GROUNDS, MOBERLY, Mo., 
THURSDAY, OCT. 30, 1902. 


Consisting of 22 Bulls and 21 Cows and Heifers. All females old enough » 
be bred or have calves at foot. This consignment are all-Scotch or Bot eg 
topped Standard Families, and are consigned by the following breeders: 





Jos. Combs, Linneus, Mo. 

Thomas Huntsman & Son, Jacksonville, Mo. 
E. H. Hurt, Clifton Hill, Mo. 

W. E. McKinney, Cairo, Mo. 

J..F. McKinney, Cairo, Mo. 

Wilson Miller, Huntsville, Mo. 

Isaac Miller, Huntsville, Mo. 

Buchanan Bros., Moberl7, Mo. 

F. B. Harvey, Moberly, Mv. 


All farmers and breeders are invited to attend this sale and inspect th, 
cattle. For catalogue address 


E. H. HURT, Secretary, 


CLIFTON HILL, MO. 


Cols. J. W. Sparks, R. L. Harriman and H. W. Graham, Auctioneers, 


50 SHORT-HORNS 50 


AT AUCTION... 
From the ASH GROVE HERD, at Fayette, Mo., Oct. 28, 1902, 84 Cows and 
Heifers and 16 Bulls. 


Of this offering 15 are cows, of which 6 are threes; others from 4 to ¢ 
years; 8 twos and 11 yearlings. The aged cows have all raised calves in the 
last year and are bred again to the Cruickshank bulls, Sir Charming 122667 
and Captain Lavender 175119, some of them with calves at side and others 
well along in calf. All the twos and yearlings old enough will be bred to 
Captain Lavender, some of them forward in calf. The bulls are a good use- 
ful lot; some choice ones among them; 10 are about a year old; 6 from 
16 to 20 months. In making this offering we have gone into our best and 
taken things that we had intended to keep in the herd, as we desired to 
make this the best offering of our life’s work as a breeder of Short-horns. 
Taking them all together tney are an attractive lot of young and usefu) 
cattle—a business lot. All except three bred by myself from such families 
as Renick Rose of Sharon, Young Phyllis, Young Mary and Miss Severs, af 
the best breeding, purchased: from breeders of good reputation. Our aim 
has been individual merit and choicest breeding.. A glance at the catalogue 
will show the character of bulls I have used. 








Free conveyance from Fayette to farm for parties from a Sithenen, 
Gent for ae Lunch at }2 o’clock. Sale at 1 p. m. sharp. 
arrimap, auctioneers. Fayette is on Missouri oy rx Texas R. B. 90 miles south of Han- 
aba; 25 miles south of Moberly, crossing of the Wabash; 17 miles oe of Higbee. crossing of 0. & 
A. B.'R., and 49 miles north of sedalia, crossing of Missouri Pacific B. ddress 


CHENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo. 


hy yo rates at Hotel Howard. 
Edmonson, Jas. W. Sparkes 








‘The American Royal 


Cattle and Swine Show 
and Sales su: 3. 


October 20 to 25. 





$20,000—In Cash Prizes—$20,000 


Hereford, Short-Horn, Galloway, 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


100 HMerefords 
Sell Oct. 21-22 


Perseptiewass address C. R. Thomas, Secy., 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ll. 


50 Galloways 
Sell Oct. 23 
For catalogues address R. W. Park, Secy., 


224 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 
150 Berkshires 


Sell Oct. 21-22-23-24 


For catalogues address Charles F. Mills, For catalogues address Frank D. Winn, 
Secy., Springfield, Ill. Secy., Mastin, Kans. 


Excursion Rates on All Railroads 


Berkshire, Poland China Swine 
100 Short-Horns 


Sell Oct. 23-24 


For Catalogues address B. O. Cowan, Asst. 
Secy., Springfield, il. 


100 Aberdeen-Angus 
Sell we 21-22 


For catalogues address W. C. McGavock, 
Mngr., Me "Pulaski. I. 


200 Poland Chinas 


Sell Oct. 21-22-23-24 


___40 Registered Snorthorn Heifers from 6 to 8 Sonths 


FOR SALE. ~~ old—good ones—at farmers’ prices. Young Mary, 


Rose of Sharon, Josephine, Phyllis, etc., families, and sired by Lochiel 119976, Scotch 
Minister 117294, Scotch Steward 178367. SAM W. ROBERTS, Pleasant Green, Mo. 


RAVENSWOOD HERD OF SS CHEETSRORENS. 
LAVENDER VISCOUNT 124755, Champion Bull Two Years - Succession. Winner 
of thes Armour Trophy for best bull at the Kansas w of 1900 and over all at we 4 
sh “$5 ad champion over all at the International 1901 heads herd ted by Cc 
Orulckshan Victoria bull Royal Ham on by Merry Hampton. Bulls and heifers for sale. : 
E. LEONARD & SON, Bell Air, xr County, Mo. Ed. Patterson, . Telegrap 
ané shipping station, Bunceton, on Missour Pacific Ry. 


PROTECT YOUR STOCK AGAINST 


BLACKLEG 


By using “BLACKLEGINE,” which is our well known Blackleg Vac- 
cine ready for use, and applied with an instrument that costs only 50c. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., Ld., cH'SAso. NEW YORK 


. WORTH, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Lecthel ob Sat &. ee eS ae St. Louis. Shippers should 
that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. @. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 

Cows from 3 to 8 years old, 50 Yearling Heifers, 

and 50 Bulls from 8 to 24 monthsold. : =: +: + 
Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 


C. A. STANNARD Emporia. Kansas. 


..HEREFORDS.. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 


























JAVA 64045. 





600 HEAD IN HERD. 
CUDCELL & SIMPSON, 
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. great Axtell year. His get are 
right and left and two weeks ago 
two in the 2:10 list, the trotter 
209%, and the pacer Ax, 2:09%, 
r beating the hitherto unbeaten 


z m 
rme 


2:07% 
should be got green and free from 
i mold. Inferior hay, which has 
ited is generally full of dust, and 
I fed to the horse will produce an ir- 
4 ble cough which may easily lead to a 
ent defect in his wind. 


Dirty, stagnant water should never be 
o a horse. It is generally full of 
itrefying organic matter and swarming 
th multitudinous animalcule germs; in- 
the condition of the one is a neces- 
ty to the other—hence the importance of 
ising only pure water for drinking pur- 





The demand is growing stronger for 
eh-class horses all the time, for there 
- a seareity of good breeds, and as the 
horse producing countries of the old world 
re as short as we are on good horses 
he probability is that for the next ten or 
fifteen years there will be no drop in 
rices 

Sagwa, 2:13%, trotting; the celebrated 
$7.10 “gold brick,”’ as termed by his own- 
Thomas W. Lawson, took a record of 
4, pacing at Taunton, Mass. It is a 


half-mile track. Last year Sagwa was 
timed a mile at Terre Haute in 2:09, and 
so may improve and be yet @ sensation, 


although as a pacer. 

Frank Ervin, the Kansas, City, Kan., 
trainer, now in the east with Riley B., 
2:06, and others, recently sent Sylviaone, 
2:12%; Aimwood, 2:15%4, and Dr. Spellman, 
2:11%, back west to his brother Dan, The 
latter has taken the trio to Dallas, Tex., 
along with the balance of his stable and 
will race them through the Texas circuit. 


The entire racing establishment of A. H. 
and D. H. Morris was sold ‘at auction, 
Oct. 1, at Sheepshead Bay, L. I., 37 ani- 
mals bringing $11@750. Reckon, 14-year-old 
ch. m., brought highest price, $17,100; Cor- 
rection, b. m., 14 years,” $15,000; Compute, 
ch. c., 3 years, $10,000; Bowling Brook, b. 
h., 7 years, $8,100; Filigrance, b. h., 6years, 
$6,300; La Miserere, b. m., 11 years, $6,000; 
Hanover Queen, ch, f., 3 years, $6,00.. 


The statement recently made that Baron 
Oakland, like Rythmic, was blind, is not 
true. On the contrary, -this son of Oak- 
land Baron is a perfectly: sound horse at 
every point. James L. Dodge, who is 
handiing him, has driven him a mile in 
2:14%, and there is every reason to believe 
that he is as fast as Rythmic. He is a 
richly bred horse, being by Oakland 
Baron, dam by Bourbon Wilkes, second 
dam Almater, 2:244%, by Almont, and third 
dam Alma Mater by Mambrino Patchen. 
“We have noticed,’ writes*‘*Veritas” in 
“Trotter and Pacer,” “that Hudson and a 
few other 
bounded into the big circuits, are in the 
habit of driving some races ‘under the 
guidance of their stop watches. This prac- 
tice does not look well to say the least, 
and if a driver’s mind is ititent on win- 
ning a heads’ apart finish he has no usé 
for a timer. There should be a section 
added to the rule as to timing that no 
driver shall use a timing watch while 
driving a horse against other horses in a 
heat or race.” 


Some horsemen cannot see anything to 
be gained in showing their stallions and 
their get at a fair, but in this they are 
short-sighted. At a nearby fair recently, 
says a “Horse World” writer, I sat in the 
grand stand while a couple of well-bred 
and fast stallions were shown on the 
stretch, and the amount of favorable com- 
ment they elicited from the occupants of 
the stand was simply surprising. I feel 
sure that both those horses will get a lot 
of patronage next spring that they would 
not have received had they not been 
shown at that fair. 

The death last week of the Hon. Frank 
Jones of Portsmouth will be a decided 
loss to the trotting horse interests. He 
had gathered together at Maplewood 
Farm a grand lot of breeding animals,and 
had he lived there is little doubt: that the 
farm would have taken high rank among 
the breeding establishments of the coun- 
try. Mr. Jones was a liberal purchaser of 
trotting stock, and his racing stable has 
met with excellent success. Consp'cu- 
ously brilliant upon their first season out 
were the performances of the grand colt 
trotters Eleata and Idolita, both big 
money winners. 


We have received the fourth volume of 
the “American Saddle Horse Register,” 
published with the authority of the asso- 
Clation for. entry of saddle horses in this 
country. The entries of stallions number 
from 1308 to 178, of mares from 1722, to 
229. The volume contains some interest- 
ing bits of saddle-horse history, and ex- 
ellent pictures of many horses and mares 
which have given fame to the breed, and 
confirmed the wisdom and far-sightedness 
ef those who established it. That the 
\merican saddler has a distinct and prom- 
nent place among equines, the proud posi- 
‘on it occupies at our horse shows is 
sufficient evidence. 

E. T. Letton & Son, of Walker, Vernon 
county, Missouri, will hold a closing out 
‘ale of standard bred horses, November 

at Valley Grove Stock Farm, six miles 
north of Walker, Mo. The sale will in- 
clude Silver gi 
Simmons 2:28); Eagolyte, son of Onward, 





‘o be sold privately. Brood mares by On- 


ward, Norval, and weanlings, yearlings, 
‘Wo-year-olds and three-year-olds by Sil- 
ver Simmons, Eagolyte and out of On- 
ward and Norval mares. 
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THE LA WILLIAMS ? > ag and has owned some of the best breeding 
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drivers, who” havé récently”| skinned stallion should never 


2:16%4 (grand of |wrote of a daughter of Douglas T., the 


Transportation 
i, ,, 
Horse Own Uae jmaduke, third dam, Chera Chase, by Idol 
. f Red 
orse Owners! SE 17. Nelly Smith is also the dam o 

M4 by Al. West, out of Majesty, by Marma- 

austic duke, as above. Nelly Smith will be the 

she has other colts that will trot into the 

a sam list and add to her reputation. Red Ink, 

a Speedy, and Positive Cure | 25 is well known, was gelded and became 
rhe safest. Best BLISTER ever sed. Takes |one of a great carriage team. 

Removes of ail Iinaments for mild or severesction.| Dr. J. F. Robinson of the Nevada In- 


Ev ‘7 Saqereate blemish 
Price ®1" werkt pane anne ts duties are such that he can not campaign 
tor 


will be furnished free from Walker to the 
farm. Lunch will be served on the 
grounds. See the advertisement in this is- 
sue and write for catalog now ready. 


Those who have been predicting a slump 
in the Wilkes boom will not find very ' 
much comfort in studying the records of 
the year. In the list of new 2:10 perform- 
ers, the Wilkes family overshadows al! 
other families. The fastest pacer of the 
year, the fastest new trottér of the year, 
the biggest money winning trotter of the 
year, the fastest new trotting stallion, 
;mare and gelding, as well as several oth- 
ler of the season’s record holders are di- 
jrect descendants of George Wilkes, whi'e 
jin the table of 2:20 sires, stallions of the 
| Wilkes family are in great majority. Oth- 
jer families have made an excellent show- | 
ing, but that of George Wilkes stands in | 
|its accustomed place at the head of the' 
list, 

Jonn E. Madden's noted trotting stal- 
jlion, Adbell, by Advertiser, while playing 
in his paddock at W. W. Estill’s Elmwood 
| Farm, Lexington, Ky., a few days ago, in 
| some way broke his left foreleg and had 
to be destroyed. Adbell took a record as 
a yearling of 2:23, which is the world’s 
record. He sired Adabella, that got a rec- 
ord of 2:254 as a two-year-old, and 
Rowellan, that trotted in 2:15% as a three- 
year-old. He is a son of the noted Beau- 
tiful Bells whose products apparently are 
doomed to misfortune, she having lost 
five famous sons in the prime of their 
bright careers—Bell Boy, that cost $55,000, 
was burned; Electric Bell, Bow Bells and 
St. Bel died of pneumonia. Adbell cost 
Madden $10,000 last winter at auction. 





Kentucky's supremacy as the birthplace 
of fast horses is shown by the fact that 
eight out of twenty of the new 2:10 trot- 
ters were foaled in the Blue Grass region, 
while no other state produced more than 
three. Alice Carr, Baron De Shay, Dulce 
Cor, Hesperus, Ozanam, Poindexter, 
Rhythmic ‘and Susie J. were all raised 
within a radius of a few miles from Lex- 
ington. California produced Idolita, Monte 
Carlo and The Roman. Major Del Mar 
and Wilque were bred in New York, the 
former by the late William E. Spier of 
this city, and the latter by Delbert Dine- 
hart of Hudson. Illinois, with Ida High- 
wood and Waubun, is the only state that 
has sent to the turf more than one such 
fast one this year. 


In 18% there were 1,792 trotters that 
made new records of 2:30. For the past 
four years less than half that number 
have entered the 2:30 list each season. The 
production of speed has been cut down 
more than 8 per cent in number of 
horses, from the high-water mark of 1893, 
This year's crop of new standard trotters 
will hardly exceed the average of the past 
four years, and is likely to fall below it. 
But extreme speed is much more abun- 
dant, as shown by the growth of the 2:10 
list. The surplus wealth of the country 
has: increased largely in the last few 
years. There are ten wealthy buyers look- 
ing for high-class horses and for extreme 
speed where there was but one a few 
years ago. 


A horseman referring to the well-bred 
horse in one of our exchanges, among oth- 
er good things says: ‘‘An amiable dispo- 
sition can be cultivated in a horse, but it 
is more desirable that the animal should 
inherit it. It is easier to breed an intelli- 
gent and cheerful disposition in an animal 
than to spend the necessary time and pa- 
tience to cultivate it. A pig-headed, nar- 
row-brained, long, Somes ene thick- 

e used fr 
breeding purposes. The animal kingdom 
is like clay in the hands of the potter; it 
can be fashioned into desirable form and 
disposition by observing the methodical 
principles of breeding. The horse with a 
small brain can be taught to do a few 
performances well, but its ability as a 
general-purpose animal is restricted as 
contrasted with a horse of ample brain 
capacity. If ancestors perform the ser- 
vice that is expected of their progeny, 
their offspring will in a degree inherit the 
disposition to fill the sphere of their par- 
ents. It is now conceded that developed 
qualities are transmitted, and foals will 
learn more easily to perform services if 
they are descendants of developed’ ances- 
tors. Parental impressions are impressed 
on the disposition of the offspring.” 


“How few county fair associations take 
the care of their tracks that they ought 
to. Not one association in ten seems to 
realize the fact that they are in duty 
bound to give the horsemen who patronize 
them a track that is at least safe to start 
horses over. A recent fair, which I at- 
tended,”’ writes “‘Raymond” in the “Horse 
World,” “illustrated to me the slackness 
of the average county fair association in 
this respect. Grass and weeds on the 
track showed how little it had been work- 
ed before the fair, and its surface was so 
poor as to be positively unsafe to race 
over. In some places the horses went in 
half-way to the coronet, while in others it 
was as hard as asphait. Every year 
money is spent in making the buildings 
for cattle, sheep and hogs better and more 
comfortable, but for the trotters and pac- 
ers which draw the crowds, little is done. 
On any afternoon at a county fair four- 
fifths of the people on the grounds are to 
be found in the grand stand, and packed 
along the home stretch. That fact alone 
shows how much of a drawing card the 
racing part of the program is. Would it 
not be doing simple justice to the owners 
of the trotters and pacers to give them 
as good a track as work can make, and 
thus permit fast time to be made, and 
make racing safe for the horses, as well?’ 





BLUE BULL NOTES. 
By L. E. Clement. 





I am ready now to join issues with 
Mambrino, Jr., against that scape goat of 
the pencil pusher, the ever-present, but 
never captured compositor. Did they ever 
treat Mambrino, Jr., or any one else so 
bad as to rob a horse of his optics? I 


tried sire, and they make it “The blind 
sire.” , 

Red Ink, bred by Capt. R. Barnett, is 
now in the great list of sires, so is Rus- 
tic B., bred on the same farm. The mare 
by Rustic B. is out of Nellie Smith, by Al- 
mont Pilot, second dam Majesty, by Mar- 


Ink. The dam of Rustic B., 2:224 was by 
Merchant 599, second dam Fancymeunt, 


dam of another sire before very long. and 


sane Asylum is one of the greatest lovers 
of the trotting horse in Missouri. His 


a stable of trotters, and while he owns 


the public sales, and his friends to get 
their merits before the people. Some of 
the best of the get of the popular sire 
Walnut Boy have been given to the pub- 
lic through the medium of his public 
sales. How many times when you have 
seen Monnut, Gyp Walnut and King Wal- 
nut winning, have you wished you had a 
standard Walnut Boy stallion. Oct. 28 
you can buy one at your own price, as 
Dr. Robinson sells without protection or 
by-bid. Medley 7575 is by Princess, dam 
by George Wilkes, and is not only one of 
the best bred horses to be found, but he 
is a sire of salable, fast, desirable indi- 
vidual horses, and there is plenty of dor- 
mant speed by him at Windsor and Green 
Ridge. Most of the brood mares in the 
sale are bred to Medley. Other and 
coarser mares are bred to a Mammoth 
Jack, such as raise $200 to $300 mules. 
Don't forget the date, Oct. 28, and re- 
member that Bob Harriman will tell the 
stories. See advertisements of sale and 
of the only horse and beef cattle auc- 
tioneer man, Bob Harriman, from Bunce- 
ton, the beef cattle town. Almont 33 blood 
is desirable. Maximus is one of the best 
sons of Almont, and the sire of Bandello, 
2:18. You can buy the first of his young 
things at the sale and they are good ones. 
At Capt. Barnett’s sale Rustic B., by 
Newcomb, son of Nutwood, was sold for 
only a little more than $1,000. In the next 
Year Book he will appear as a sire of 
speed, and should earn more than his pur- 
chase price every season. Any sire by 
Medley, Walnut Boy or Bandello should 
be worth as much to the purchaser as 
Rustic B. has been to his new owner. 
Messrs.Letton & Son and Horace F.Leet 
are closing out their horses. It will scat- 
ter some good sires at new points in the 
state. Cambrist, by Wonder, son of Blue 
Bull, made friends on Saturday at the 
State Fair, and more than one Missouri 
breeder made up his mind that he would 
have a little Cambrist blood on his farm. 
Next season will be the greatest for him 
since he has been in Missouri. 

You will note a call for a full list of 
standard sires owned and kept in Mis- 
souri. Send in your data. The list will 
not be published until practically com- 
plete. I shall go to work at it at once, 
and will publish it as soon as we think it 
is sufficiently complete to make a desira- 
ble reference list. It will be worth many 
dollars to stallions in the list, and will 
cost you nothing, only a little time in the 
effort to help yourself and your friends. 
Send what you know of any standard 
stallion in the state and let me know of 
any change in ownership of any or all 
standard stallions in the state or brought 
in between now and the date of its pub- 
lication. 


REGISTERED STALLIONS. 





A complete list of the standard bred 
stallions owned and kept in Missouri is 
desired by the management of COL- 
MAN’S RURAL WORLD, and they have 
asked me to see that the list is made. I 
shall undertake the construction of such 
a list. In order to correct and complete 
the list I want the friends of every stand- 
ard stallion in Missouri to write me, giv- 
ing name and number, record if any, and 
the progeny of such horses that have 
taken standard records. The list when 
finished will surprise even those who 
think they are familiar with the breeding 
interests of the state. 

L. E. CLEMENT. 
Peirce City, Mo. 





The following will serve as a guide of 
what I want: Prodigal 2680, b. h., bred by 
R. P. Pepper in Kentucky, sired by On- 
ward, dam Silvia, by Egmont, owned by 
Dr. Abell of Sedalia, Mo. Sire of four 
standard performers and grandsire of 
two. In the stud at Peirce City, Mo. This 
is a sample of the information I want 
for such a list. Such a list will be the 
most valuable contribution to the horse 
literature of the state yet compiled. I 
shall undertake to correct any errors that 
may be sent in. L. E. C. 





TO CURE SCRATCHES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I read what 
Prof. Law says on the subject alluded to 
and it will do very well from an allo- 
pathic standpoint, but I do not believe in 
that school of medicine, with its large 
doses of powerful drugs, etc. The profes- 
sor personally is a fine fellow. I met him 
about nine’ years ago at Lincoln, Neb., 
and had a very enjoyable time with him. 
I was introduced to him by a personal 
friend of each of us. 

One of the best, the simplest, cures that 
is, as far as the effect from the disor- 
dered condition of the system that causes 
the disease is concerned, is a sour apple 
poultice. Take some sour apples and stew 
them to the consistency of table apple 
sauce, omitting, of course, the sugar; ap- 
ply a poultice to the pasterns, of this 
stew, hot, each night—about two nights 
will usually cure the disease, and three 
nights is pretty sure to in the most ag- 
gravated cases. This will produce a 
healthy condition of the skin, and if the 
hair has not disappeared, will prevent its 
disappearance, and if it has disappeared 
will promote a rapid renewal of it. 

Another cure that is first class and 
homeopathic is this: Get the mother 
tincture of thuja from a homeopathic 
druggist—don’t go to an allopathic drug- 
gist for it; their tinctures are not uni- 
form, as are the homeopathic—mix this, 
for a lotion, in the propbrtions of one por- 
tion of the tincture to ten portions of dis- 
tilled water. No alcohol, for it is injuri- 
ous to the skin. Wash the pasterns thor- 
oughly with hot water—very hot rain 
water is the best—use no soap; then bathe 
three or four times each day with the lo- 
tion, and in two days the pasterns will be 
in their normal, healthy condition. 

What Prof. Law says about the syste- 
matic condition is well put, but I don’t 
believe in physics for man or beast. The 
bran mashes—not too much bran either, 
for that irritates the stomach—will do; 
the flaxseed is better, and feed it with the 
oats—the whole seed, not the meal. My 
own mare has a teacupful every night 
with her supper, except in summer, when 
I “grass her” lightly every day, This is 
for the animal that the professor classi- 
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Bony and unnatural enlargements, aso all forms of Lame- 
ees eid readily to this L, § It ts certain and sure in 
"ts ef jects and cures Oy HEA ish as it does not blister. 
wen, I. T., Jan. 23, 1901. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Dear Sirs: —I can heartily recom- 
mend your Spavin Cure. 1 have @ fine colt that was troubled 
with big head and a few a; ons of your Spavin Cure 
I have also taken splints off from other horses 
with it. Il use itin my familly and find it a great cure. 1 
cannot praise it too highly for the good it has done me. 
lam, Respectfully MRS. MAGGIE GORE. 
It works thousands of cures &nnually. Endorsements 
like the avove are a guarantee of merit. Priee $1 ; six fer 65. 
As a liniment for family use, it has no equal. Ask your drug- 
st (or KENDALL’S SPAVIN OURE, also “A 
be ee, or add 


reatise on the H book fr di 
Dr. BJ. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 
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fies as “‘the pampered animal,” and in ad- | 


dition give the animal more exercise when | 
pasterns are healed. For the one ‘‘debili- | 


tated” give “nutritious food,” as he di- | 
rects, and give for a tonic three times | 
each day about one-half of an hour before 


feeding, homeopathic nux vomica, not al- 


lopathic. Take the 8ds and give eight 
drops on a lump of sugar or give same 
quantity in half a teaspoonful of water. 


Give this for three days; then for about 
one week a dose morning and night. 
Under no circumstances put grease of 
any kind on the pasterns for scratches. 
I have had great success with the sour 
apple poultice, which I only learned the 
use of about six years ago, but I have 
used the thuja for 30 years and have 
never known it to fail to cure the most 
aggravated cases, and I have come across 
some awful “angry” ones, at that. Faith- 
fully, RICHARD BOYLESTON HALL. 
Boston, Oct, 10, 1902, 





OPHTHALMA, 
EYE. 

HIS is ai disease 

whichaffects a great 

mumber of cattle 

without apparent 


EPIZOOTIC OR PINh 


cause. It occurs at 
any season of the 
year. 


The symptoms are 
those of severe in- 
flammation of the eyes, the mucous mem- 
brane becomes red and congested and 
tears will drop from the eyes, the eye- 
lids become swollen and the eye-ball 
shows a bluish-white color; occasionally 
small ulcers or abscesses form in the 
body of the cornea. fm very severe cases 
the ulcer may extend through the mem- 
brane and allow the humors of the eye 
to escape. In such Cases the use of the 
eye is permanently lost. 
TREATMENT.—As this disease is con- 
tagious it is very important that the anl- 
mals affected should be isolated and kept 
well away from those which are not suf- | 
fering in a similar manner. Animal! 
should be placed in a darkened stable 
and the eyes bathed with warm water to 
which has been added a dram of salt to 
each gallon. 

If the membranes of the eyes are ex- 











of zine with five grains of morphine and 
twenty grains of boracic acid should be 
dissolved in an ounce of water and a few 


dropper. 
white deposit from the eye, rub up two 
grains of yellow oxide of mercury with a 
dram of vaseline and place a 
amount of this well into eye twice a day. 
Supplement this treatment with a 
course of tonics. We could prescribe 
nothing better than Dr. Hess’ Stock 
Food, the scientific compound for horses, 
cattle, cows, hogs and sheep; sold on a 
written guarantee; 100-lb, sacks for $5.00, 
smaller packages at a slight advance; 
fed in small dose. In every package is a 
little yellow card entitling the purchaser 
to personal advice free and prescriptions 
for his animals from the eminent vet- 
erinarians. 

Write and state what stock you have, 
what stock you have fed; also mention 
this paper, address Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Ashland, Ohio, and for this information 
you will receive one of these valuable 
books free, postage paid. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HORSE. 





A New York state correspondent who 
breathes the air of the historic Hudson 
river, wants our cold-blooded opinion of 
the value of John H. Wallace's history of 
“The Horse of America,”’ says the ‘‘Amer- 
ican Sportsman.”’ We have, on several 
occasions, given high praise to Prof. Wal- 
lace’s valuable book, but we have always 
discredited his theory that the horse of 
the western continent was a descendant 
of the Spanish horse, imported from 
Spain early in the 16th century. There is 
very high authority for the statement 
that there was a pre-historic man who 
had for his companion a pre-historic 
horse, long before the red man came to 
howl in the howling wilderness. Prof. 
Leidy, the eminent geologist and author- 
ity on archaeology, says the pre-historic 
man was here before the Indian and that 
he had a pre-historic horse to ride. The 
learned professor also says that while it 
is true that Columbus found no horses 
among the Indian tribes when he first 
landed in the new world in 1492, there is 
no longer room for doubt that the horse 
lived on this continent before the race of 
Adam. 
The Old Testament has many references 
to the horse. The inspired prophetess 
Miriam, taking her timbrels to swell the 
song of triumph that good old musical 
Moses gave to the poetry of the ages, in 
celebrating the drowning of Pharaoh and 
his cavalry in the Red sea, says: 

“Sing ye to the Lord for He hath tri- 








umphed gloriously. The horse and his 
rider He hath thrown into the sea.” 

We do not quote this as bearing on the 
origin of the horse, but to prove his all- 
potent conspicuity, even in those dreary 
old times. 

It is observed that the horse is men- 
tioned first over the soldier in the divine 
song of the inspired prophetess as the 
most important in the drowning of Phar- 
aoh’s hosts. . 

Prof. Wallace's story, printed in his oth- 
erwise valuable book, that the horse came 
originally from Asia, and that the wild 
horse on the American continent is the 
product of Spanish importations, is on a 
par with the ancient Polish legend of the 
origin of the horse. Here it ip: 

“When the Lord created the horse He 











stock in the state he must depend upon 





brought him before men, so that they 








t , e | 
remely congested, five grains of sulphate |) ve seen horses in the show ring that 





drops of this dropped into the eye with a| 
Use twice a day. To clear the | 


small | 


should praise his works. And on tke 
bank stood a German, for the Germans 
are always pushing themselves every- 
where. The Lord God showed the horse 
to the German and asked: ‘What is this?’ 


|‘Pferd’ (German for horse), answered the 


German. ‘What,’ exclaimed the Creator; 
‘do you say “Pfe"’ (German for contempt) 
to my work? But you will never ride on 


this creature, you lubber! or, if you do, 
you will ride like a fool.’ Having said 
this, the Lord made a present of the horse 
to the Pole. This is why the Polish cav- 


alry is the best. Then the Germans beg2n 
to hurry after the Lord on foot, and to 
beg forgiveness of Him, and this is why 





the Germans have become the best infan- 
try in the world,” 
CONFORMATION OF THE TROTTER 
Says Hawley in the “Stock Farm”: The 
conformation of the American trotter has 
always been a subject of much discussion 
and yet no two critics have ever agreed 
as to the proper conformation, if any 
strict rules can be laid down by which to 
measure the form of the type. So many 
trotters, especially stallions in the stud, 
are called good-looking that actually lack 
every point in the make-up of a proper 
conformation, that it is difficult to tell 
by what standard of excellence trotters 
are gauged. The one distinctive charac- 
teristic about the American trotter is 
coarseness, which in many cases make the 
animal! almost grotesque. Of all trotting 


Stallions that have been seen within the 
past twenty years very few have been 
possessed of a conformation that would 
pass criticism, and in most instances the 
stallions of the past as well as those of 
the present are extremely coarse brutes 
and frequently misshapen ones. Ham- 
bletonian himself was coarse to a degree, 
and while he possessed a striking appear- 
ance by reason of his great muscular 
development, he was an exceedingly plain 
horse, almost flabby in appearance. Mam- 
brino Chief, progenitor of another family, 
was a stallion equally coarse as Hamble- 
tonian, while the Patchen family are as 
a rule trotters of a great deal of quality. 
The most perfect individual I ever saw 
among the older stallions was Dictator, 
and even when a very old horse he was 
impressive in appearance. Dictator had a 
very blood-like head and neck, fine ear, 
broad countenance with the eye standing 
well out of the head, a strong short back, 
oblique shoulders and as perfect a set of 
legs under him as were ever seen. He 
had the quality of a thoroughbred, every 
bit of which he got from the Star family, 
as he was not in the least of the Hamble- 
tonian type. Of all the sons of George 
Wilkes, the most attractive in appear- 
ance is Wilton, for while he is somewhat 
undersized, he is full of quality and pos- 
sesses plenty of substance as well. His 
son Moquette is, I think, the handsomest 
trotting stallion I ever saw, not having 
possibly quite as much of the superficial 
beauty so noticeable in a horse of the 
Maxie Cobb type, while entirely lacking 
in the flabbiness of that horse. Unques- 
tionably one of the best-looking horses in 
America to-day, and from my point of 
view the most perfectly shaped stallion | 
ever saw, is McKinney, he having quality, 
substance and nearly perfect conforma- 
tion. Baron Wilkes is an unusually crude 
horse, and next to Wilton is the most 
neatly made son of his sire. There is a 
very marked difference between a show 
horse and one of nearly perfect conforma- 
tion, yet lacking in style. Mambrino King 


was a show horse as was King Rene, and 
| 


yet neither of them were horses that 
would pass muster under a critical eye in 
search of the proper structural points. | 


were round and fat and sleek, with plen- 
ty of style and beautiful flowing mane 
and tail, that would captivate most of the 
jspectators and the judges, and yet were 
in reality deformities. There is much dif- 
ference between substance and strength, 
the latter frequently going with great 
\coarseness, while properly balanced sub- 
| stance is always tempered with quality. 
| There is also a marked difference between 
, quality and fineness, the latter not infre- 
quently being mistaken for lightness. 
{Quality is in reality nothing more than 
texture or finish, 





HOW LOCKJAW I8 PRODUCED. 





A writer on lockjaw in “American Medi- 
cine says: The etiologic factor in produc- 
ing this malady is a small bacillus which 
exists in barnyard soil and dust, and 
which gains entrance into the human 
economy by an open wound, often so 
small as not to have attracted attention. 
It does not produce pus, cannot prolifer- 
ate without oxygen, produces little or no 
visible irritation in the wound, and proba- 
bly does not invade the blood nor lymph 
channels, 

The period of incubation in the acute 
form is usually from four to ten days, 
while in the chronic form it is longer. 
The mortality in the latter form is vari- 
ously estimated, but in the former all 
agree that it is exceedingly high, ranging 
from 80 to % per cent. 

The fact that the germ cannot prolifer- 
ate in the presence of oxygen gives a 
clew to the class of wounds in which it is 
likely to exist and their proper local 
treatment. Punctures or small closed 
wounds form its favorite nest. 

The inference to open up and permit 
free bleeding from such suspected wounds 
is plain, for here the germ proliferates 
and elaborates a most powerful toxin, 
which, once in the circulating fluids, his 
peculiar affinity for the cells of the nerv- 
ous system. 

The almost hopeless condition of the 
patient when the cardinal symptoms of 
}tetanus once arises is evinced by the nu- 
merous methods of treatment advocated. 

The hope of the profession in combating 
lene acute form of this disease appears 
to rest upon the early frequent and liberal 
injection of properly prepared anti-tetanic 
serum in the subdural spaces of either the 
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ME makes of Rifle and Pistol Cartridges are as un- 
reliable as some people’s watches: Cartridges out of 
the same box won't shoot alike—some go high, some 

go low and some don’t go at all. 


If you want cartridges 


that will shoot every time and just where you aim, ask for 


WINCHESTER 


RIFLE AND PISTOL CARTRIDGES 


time-tried brand. The ex- 


perience of 30 years, coupled with a modern system of 
manufacture, makes the Winchester brand of Rifle and 
Pistol Cartridges better than any other on the market. 


All Dealers Sell Hinchester Make of Cartridges. 


THE 29TH ANNUAL SALE 
Trotters and Pacers and Jersey Cattle 


At EWELL FARM, Ewell’s Station (L. & N. Ry) 
SPRING HILL, TENNESSEE, 


On OCTOBER 3Sist, 1902, 
The Day After the Memphis Trots. 
55 Horses of best prodecing strains in Tennessee 


2 Saddle Stallions, Kentucky bred 


olden Lad imported blood crossed on the Oonan and Tormenter 


GEO. CAMPBELL BROWN 
or M, ©. CAMPBELL, 


Spring Hill, Tennessee. 








wearing quality whatever. 


DEPENDS UPON 


OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 
THE WEAR *:; 
THE RUBBER IN THEM. 


There is absolutely no wear in any of the other ingre- 
dients of which they are composed. 
uality of Rubber Boots and Shoes is reduced 10 per cent., 
the durability is reduced over 2% per cent. because there is 
only one way to cheapen them, and that is to leave out 
Rubber and put in its place other things that have no 
if This cheapening process has 

n steadily going on for the past 40 years. 


Every time the 


BUCKSKIN BRAND 


ENTREE 
OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 





will outwear two ire of 

now on the market. Try a 
Made in Duck Boots, Duck rolled ed 
and Felt Boots and in Arctics and 


the legs of 
If your dealer does not kee 
see that you 


also sen 
rofusel 
ng of 


are made of real wubenone one 


hem 
, ae. 


ret, 
ir and be convinced. 


‘e Overs for Socks, 


ight rubber shoes. 
Insist on getting the BUCKSKIN BRAND. 
ulne without the word BUCKSKIN on the 
the boots and the bottoms of the shoes, 
them write us and we will 
et them either through some 
dealer in your town or from us direct. We will 
ou & ve interesting pamphlet 

itlustrated, which describes the mak- 
ubber Boots and Shoes from the gath- 
ering of the rubber to the finished goods. 


MONARCH RUBBER CO., 


490 Bittner St., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST. 


None gen- 
front of 


Anactual test of a 2-inc 
cut from ene onto oS 


y u 
wi con oem like this, 

eight o: and swing 
n10 lbs. , 











CLOSING OUT SALE 





For catalogues address 


COL. A. L. HARRIMAN, Auctioneer. 


STANDARD BRED HORSES 


at VALLEY GROVE STOCK FARM, Nov. 7th. 
Farm 6 Miles North of Walker, Mo. 


The offering includes Silver Simmons, 2:16 1-4 (grandson of Simmons, 2:28), 
Eagolyte 29215 (son of Onward 1411), to be sold privately; 3 mares by Onward 1411, 
6 mares by Norval 2:14 3-4, and 15 weaniings, yearlings, 2-year olds and 3-year-olds 
by Silver Simmons, 2:16 1-4, and Eagolyte, out of those Onward and Norval mares. 

Transportation furnished to and from farm. 


Lunch on grounds. 


E. T. LETTON & SON, 


WALKER, VERNON CO., MO. 








lcranium or the spinal canal. Recent re- 
ports of the results of this method are 
sufficiently encouraging to fully warrant 
such radical procedure. 

TO START A BALKY HORSE. 





Says the ‘‘Horseshoers’ Journal: 

For the benefit of those who have been 
caused a great deal of anxiety by 
balky horse, lost trains as well as tem- 
pers, and even sometimes ruined the 
horse, the next time they have the experi- 
\nce to run across a balky horse, no mat- 
ter how bad he is, let me tell you how to 
start him 99 times out of 100. Of course, 
lit may fail one time in a hundred, When 
la horse balks, no matter how badly he 
| Sulks or how ugly he is, do not beat him; 
‘don’t throw sand in his ears; don’t use 
a rope on his forelegs, or even burn 
straw under him. Quietly go and pat him 
on the head a moment; take a hammer or 
even pick up a stone in the street; tell the 
driver to sit still; take his lines, hold 
them quietly, while you lift up either 
front foot; give each nail a light tap and 
a good smart tap on the frog; drop the 
foot quickly, and then chirp to him to go. 
In 99 cases out of 100 the horse will go 
right on about his business, but the driver 
must keep his lines taut and not pull or 
jerk him back. 
I have tried it 500 times, and every time 
I have suggested it people have laughed 
and even bet $ and bottles of wine that I 
could not do it. So far I have won every 
bet. This may make you smile, but a 
horse has more common sense than most 
people are willing to give him credit for. 
The secret of this little trick is simply 
diversion. I am a firm believer that with 
kindness and proper treatment a horse 
can be driven with a string. 


ROD AND GUN 
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akes short roads. 


ASELE 


nd light loads. 


(ji for everything 
that runs on wheels. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 














NEW GAMDB LAW. 

The Audubon Society of St. Louis, 
through its energetic secretary, has pre- 
pared a game law for the coming legisla- 
ture. The chief points.art as follows: 

1. Prohibits the killing, capture, pos- 
session or sale—dead or alive—of wild 
birds, except game birds and a few 
noxious species. 

2. Prohibits the willful destruction of 
birds’ nests and the collecting of birds’ 
eggs. 

3. Prohibits the sale of all dead game 
at all seasons of the year—for a certain 
period. 

There is no agency so well calculated to 
protect wild bird and animal life as to 
‘prohibit its sale. The high price game 
commands in the markets is a great in- 
centive to its slaughter, and this is the 
most potent factor, working to its ulti- 
mate extinction. Experience has taught 
that this object is broad gauged, and 
purely in the interest of the masses. and 
jin direct line with the unerrring laws of 
nature, reproduction. 





If I have tried this once | 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 

To close out last edition this book 
is offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 
hor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 
8, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE GR EXCHANGE. 


For Breeding Oattle—Herefo:ds, Shorthorn+ or 
Polled Angus Cows or Heiters or Shrop hire or 
Hamp hire Sheep, F wes—three Ptallions by Ego- 
lyte and gnp ! out of my Wilkes mares 

a gelding b irection and drivers and mares, 
standard and registered. 


S. S. & C. ED. COFFMAN, 


SULLIVAN, INDIANA. 

















4, Prohibits the shipment of game out- 
side the state, 
| 5. Repeals what is known as the ‘‘county 
act.”’ 

No person should be denied the privilege 
of returning with the trophies of his 
chase, to enjoy same with his family at 
home. 

6. Open season for quail, turkey, prairie 
chicken, pheasant and deer, from Nov. 
1 to Dec. 31. Woodcock, plover and snipe 
| from Sept. 1 to Dec. 31. Ducks and geese 
from Sept. 15 to April 15. Squirrel from 
| Aug. 1 to Dec. 31. 

7. Prohibits the killing of any deer under 
1 year of age and the killing of does. 

8. Prohibits the hounding of deer for five 
| years. 

9. Restricts the number of game birds 
j that may be killed in one day by one per- 
|son to twenty-five birds of any species, 
|no person to have in possession more than 
fifty game birds at any one time. 

10. Prohibits the catching of game fish 
during the spawning season. 

1L. Provides for fish chutes or ladders 
for the free passage of fish across any 
and all dams. 

12. Prohibits the catching of fish, except 
with hook and line, and limits the size of 
all game and food fish so taken. 

It is not known just what character of 
bill the Missouri game and fish protective 
league will draw up to be considered at 
their next meet. As the matter is now in 
the hands of the executive committee, 
which is composed of true sportsmen, 
; there is no doubt but the document will 
be ably drawr. There should be perfect 
harmony existing between the M. G. and 
F. P. L. and the Audubon Society regard- 
ing the game laws, as in all other matters 
where the common good of all is consid- 
ered. There is no time to waste if the mat- 
ters are to be properly handled. The Au- 
dubon Society is earnestly working 
throughout the state and interesting 
thousands of people in behalf of proper 
game and fish legislation.that will be 
{comprehensive and broad enough to pro- 
‘tect both fish and game and save the 
song birds and regulate all matters per- 
taining to the hunters’ and anglers’ arts. 
Many candidates for the legislature are 
being pledged to support the measure 
|when it comes up before the general as- 
sembly. 
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Home Circle 


from the deadly pie crust. Chicken pies 
I made in the same way, the chicken be- 
ing cooked and seasoned and the gravy 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


THE UNCOUTH BOY 
The uncouth boy has come our way, 
And he is covered over 
With a goodly lot of meadow hay 


And sprinklings of sweet clover. 
He lives over there 
By the side of the hill, 
Where the road makes a turn, 
And crosses the rill. 
His mother is dead, 
And his father’s in bed— 
Sick as a fellow can be 
Of brothers 


are— 
All of them younger than he. 


Of learning—there isn’t a bit in his head 
Excepting the lore of the hills; 
Of toil—his forever—without a reward, 


And plenty, and plenty of bills. 


His pleasure is sought 
In the pipe he has wrought 


From the corn he has raised in the field; | 
His solace is found 
In the woodland around, 
Where often, alone, he has kneeled, 
And this is his life, 
And this is his lot, 
And never complaint has he, 
For he knoweth not 
Of a better lot, 
Or that such a thing could be 
TERRY 


Southwest Mo. H, L. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ONE YEAR AS COOK. 





Once upon a time, when the question 


was raised in the family conclave as to! 


who should be cook for the ensuing year 
I, in a moment of mental! aberration, ‘‘put 


myself in the hands of my friends, 
like the politician. Forthwith I was in- 
vested with such titles as “Lord High 


Oven Tender,” ‘“‘Minister of the Interior’ 
and “Stoker to Her Majesty the Range,” 
no empty titles, as all cooks can testify. 
I said to the family: “You will be served 
with no hygienic messes, nor water-cure 


menus, but neither will you get elaborate | 


French confections, as difficult to concoct 
as their names are to pronounce. I will 
put no frilled paper pantalettes on the 
lamb chops, nor do any landscape garden- 
ing on the omelets, but will give you 
wholesome, plain, neat, tailor-made cook- 
ing. I will allow no supplementary chaf- 
ing-dish mussing, nor refrigerator lunch- 
es, but your known weaknesses for cer- 
tain dishes will be respected and indulged 
at satisfactory intervals. Although you 
reside inside the Great Pie Belt, you will 
mot get that gastritis-engendering, an- 
archy-fostering dainty every day. Lastly, 
you must come to meals promptly and 
keep out of the kitchen.” 

I drew the line at pie because I had 
made a custard pie once which was a 
thing to conjure with. It had a pneu- 
matic tire, like the confectioner’s pies, 
and was made by rule, but somehow the 
under crust had aspirations above its 
sphere and rose up in places until the re- 
sult resembled a map of the creation with 
dry land just appearing. The pie tasted 
detter than it looked, as I alone, testified. 
When I received my commission as cook 
it was in the glad, warm springtime, 
which also held the promise of a warmer, 
if not a gladder, summer. I went down 
and held a private session with the 
kitchen behind closed doors. I first took 
out the window screens and stood them 
away in the basement. Then I went out- 
side and tacked a length of wire-netting 
over the whole of each window, thus per- 
mitting the sashes to be lowered from the 
tops without .admitting flies, and allowed 
the heated air to go out, carrying with it 
all steaming odors. I moved the cooking 
utensils close to the range and sink, so as 
to save unnecessary steps, then over by 
the coolest window I spread a loose length 
of carpet, and on it placed a big rocking 
chair, wherein I could sit and read the 
numerous cook books’ advice I never fol- 
lowed. Women who fail to provide them- 
selves with a comfortable chair in the 
kitchen lose many a chance for a good 
rest while watching a cake, preparing 
vegetables or waiting for the kettle to 
boil. 

Incidentally, that same loose length of 
carpet proved my salvation, for once 
when I inadvertently backed into the gas 
stove and set my clothes afire, I threw 
myself upon that carpet, folded it about 
myself and drew it tightly around my 
neck to keep the flames from climbing to 
my face, then rolled the blaze out upon 
the floor. When I went upstairs to put 
on another dress the family said: ‘“‘We 
heard you scuffling around, but we dared 
not enter the kitchen without a written 
permit, and, as you did not call out, we 
just supposed you were downing some re- 
fractory new dish. 

I supplemented the usual cooking outfit 
by a dozen graniteware pans, varying in 
size from a tiny cup-like one in which to 
poach an egg or blend a sauce thickening, 
to the shallow fifteen-inch affair in which 
I made jam and preserves. These I 
cooked in the oven, where they could not 
burn or boil over and required only occa- 
sional stirring. In the deeper, middle- 
sized pan I made my famous peach cob- 
blers. I cooked the peaches thoroughly 
on top of the stove with plenty of sugar 
and water, thickening the syrup slightly 
and adding butter and a dust of cinna- 
mon. Then over the top of the pan IL 
spread a cover of dough, after first drop- 
ping thin strips of the same here and 
there inside, and into the oven it went 
until a good brown. With a napkin folded 
about the pan it was set upon a platter 
and appeared at table, where the crust 
was divided and the peaches and sauce 
ladled over. This manner of making, as 
is well known, saves the soaked bottom 
crust so often found in peach cobblers, 
also the stiff, dry corners formed by 
square pans, and so reduces the perils 


and sisters a dozen there |the thick, closed pot, 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED. 


By local applications, as they cannot 
reach the diseased portion of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure Deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies. 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous lining of the Busta- 
chian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the in- 
flammation can be taken out and this 
tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Rure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, o. 

Bold by Druggists, Tic. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


made before the crust was added and set 
in the oven to brown. 

Ofter, to save time, the crust for either 
was baked by itself in the oven, then split 
jopen on a large hot platter and the chick- 
len or the peaches poured over. 

A large earthenware bean pot with a 
lid I put to many uses. Sometimes on 
ironing days I set it in the oven filled 
with pears with a good deal of sugar, a 
little water, and maybe a stick of cinna- 
'mon or a piece of preserved ginger for 
| favoring, or again its contents were fine 
apples with a quartered quince or a few 
cloves added. Long baking of fruits in 
gave them a ten- 
derness and syrupy richness not otherwise 
obtained 

Since the 








laundry stove was a cast off 
range I took advantage of its hot oven on 
| washing and ironing days and planned 
| ahead to make it do my heavier cooking, 

pecially in , when a division of 
labor was arranged between it and a gas 
stove. 

On ironing days I cooked the whole 
wheat my family thrived on. From a 
flour mill I got clean, hard wheat, which 
|I washed through many waters to remove 
jall cheat and seeds, and then cooked 
| steadily for eight hours in a large double 
}cooker, adding hot water often, as the 
| wheat absorbed it very fast. It came out 
after this treatment with each separate 
|grain large and soft, and was ready to 
|be warmed over for breakfasts and served 
j with cream and sugar without any fancy 
|patented name. Hominy I cooked in the 
| same way, giving it the full eight hours 
and an abundance of hot water. When 
done the grains were tender and snowy 
white. Sometimes I cooked rice in that 
| manner, but when served as a dinner veg- 
jetable I laid a square of well-rinsed 
cheesecloth into a deep wire cooking bas- 
ket, washed the rice thoroughly and put 
it in, lowering the basket into a kettle of 
jcold water; when this boiled until the rice 
was tender I lifted out the basket from 
which the water drained instantly, and 
}dumped the contents of the cloth into a 
‘hot dish. The rice could not burn and re- 
quired no. stirring, which breaks the 
grains and makes them soggy. The thin 
cheesecloth may also be used to enclose 
cauliflower and asparagus while cooking 
jand serve,to keep those tender vegetables 
junbroken. I learned not to stuff a baked 
chicken with dressing, but to put within a 
}bunch of herbs and celery to season the 
| meat, and to put the dressing in the pan 
where it could be basted along with the 
| fowl and be delicately browned. As I ca- 
tered to a small family I made plain cake 
in a small, square, deep pan, so the slices 
looked as though cut from a loaf of gen- 
erous size, while a layer cake was baked 
first in one sheet then cut and piled until 
the few slices seemed to come from a 
large confection. 

I will say, in 














passing, that a knife 
thrust into boiling water, or for an in- 
stant into the hot coals, will cut fresh 
{bread and cake with ease. I experiment- 
jed not on breads, since I could buy excel- 
cent home-made ones, including salt-ris- 
ing and graham, as well as light rolls and 
rusks. A square of the rolls passed swift- 
ly under the water faucet and enclosed 
j between two tightly fitting pans in a hot 
;oven, emerged therefrom as soft and 
)fresh as new. Baking powder biscuit I 
made with little work by turning the soft, 
| Spoon-mixed dough out upon flat, well- 
}floured sheets of tin, where with a few 
|strokes of a floury rolling-pin I shaped 
it into a flat square and passed over it a 
| seoabtine biscuit cutter set in a handle. 
|This divided the dough into squares and 
jleft no waste to be removed except a few 
| bits on the center edges. Then I set the 
jtin sheets in the oven. I rolled lightly 
the soft dough for cookies on these same 
tin sheets and cut into squares with the 
same revolving cutter, which saved lift- 
ing the cakes from board to pan, and 
left little dough to be gathered up and 
rolled again. 





It will be seen that I worked, not for 
work's sake, but to get a satisfactory re- 
sult with as little labor as possible. When 
I served oranges for breakfast, instead 
of slicing I chipped them in small pieces 
from the core, as one would chip an ap- 
ple, thus avoiding the tough heart. Some- 
times, instead, I halved them, and with 
a glass lemon squeezer extracted the 
juice as from lemons, and served it in 
small glasses, 





deep glass dish with egg-shaped pieces of 


mixing spoon. The big Bermuda onion, 
which is nearly as mild as a potato when 
cooked, came in for some share of my at- 
tention. This I cut into halves, after boil- 
ing tender, scooped out the center, and 
with it mixed a highly seasoned bread 
crumb dressing, which I returned to the 
halves and baked until brown. ‘ihe smgll 
onions I boiled and served in a similar 
manner by setting them in a baking pan 
and packing around them the seasoned 
dressing. Around large oysters I pinned 
paper-thin slices of breakfast bacon with 
tiny wooden skewers, and laid them in a 
wire broiler, or, if the fire was smoky, 
into a pan in the hot oven until the 
oysters were plump and the bacon clear, 
and then served them on toast. 

I passed off cheap apple jelly on my un- 
suspecting family as something choice by 
throwing into the hot juice, for a few mo- 
ments only, some well-washed leaves of 
the rose geranium or the lemon verbena. 
These gave a delicate flavor that no one 
recognized. 

I kept what I called my “hurry shelf’ 
and on it were the things necessary for a 
quickly prepared lunch or dinner. With 
this to fall back upon I opened the door 
to unexpected company with no misgiv- 
ings as to what I should feed them. The 
emergency array included potted soups 
and meats, bottled shrimps and olives, 
tinned vegetables and some delicate des- 
sert, fruit or preserves in glass. If this 
reserve shelf was drawn upon, it was 
promptly refilled next day. I will frankly 
admit I cannot get up a good emergency 
meal, as some cooks apparently can, from 
one potato and a ham bone, a spoonful 
of rhubarb sauce and a pale, cold apple 
dumpling. 

As necessity compelled a judicious ex- 
penditure of my table allowance I reduced 
marketing to a science. I retained the 
same meat dealer, but with the arrogance 
of a cash customer I promptly refused 
anything not up to standard. 

Having my own horse and phaeton I 
was independent of the huxter’s wagon 
and the corner market and could go far 
afield for my supplies. I rigidly avoided 
the fashionable, high-priced market- 
places, and twice a week I drove to some 
far-off outside stand in the German or 
French quarter, where truck-patch ten- 
ders unloaded their stock direct from the 
gardens. It required early rising to avail 
myself of these fresh wares, for sunrise 
in summer found the stalls and aisles be- 
tween the wagons crowded with the thrif- 





When I served watermelon it was in a | 


the cold red pulp carved out with a large | 


ty neighboring housewives with their big 
baskets, and by nine o'clock the place was 
deserted and the empty wagons rattling 
away home with their sleepy drivers nod- 
ding on the seats. After these early raids 

I came home with my baskets overflow- 
ing, and arranged my spoils in the laun- 
dry sink, where an occasional sprinkling 
kept things dewy and fresh for several 
days. Sometimes I drove outside tae city 
to the market gardens themselves and 
waited while the vegetables were gath- 
ered for me, or the grapes snipped from 
the vines, or while the hens were routed 
from the nests as fresh eggs were hunted. 

I kept my family fairly well satisfied 
during my year as cook, but candor com- 
pels me to admit that it was not so much 
from the excellence of my cooking as 
from the fact that the first one to com- 
plain was to take my place. 

Scientific economists are, I believe, ex- 
perimenting on concentrated food stuffs, 
and can soon offer the world convenient 
little vest pocket editions of full meals in 
tablet shape. 

Then, doubtless, our teeth will all fall 
out from disuse. 

ELIZABETH FIELD. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MIXED OZARK ITEMS. 








Dear Friends of the Home Circle, if it 
were not for using the much abused sub- 
ject “weather,” I would tell you it was 
raining to-day; in fact, pouring, and in 
place of the dust and dry sticks of last 
year we liave mud and rank weeds. A 
farmer, to be happy, must never be a 
weather crank and grumble. He must 
have stoicism enough to let the wide 
world and weather wag as it will, and in- 
deed the Ozark farmer has a comfortable 
outlook for his family and stock this win- 
ter. He can have all the blazing fires he 
wishes, even if anthracite is $1,000 a ton. 
None of our small hills are belching forth 
fire and destruction as has Mount Pelee, 
but our milk cows are grazing peacefully 
on the beggar-lice that grow on the hill- 
sides, and cattle and sheep on the range 
are fat enough for market. Vegetables 
and canned fruits are in abundance, also 
the rocks. Cow peas have come here to 
stay, we think, and as the Ozark farmers 
are shown the benefit to the ground and 
their feeding value, many more will be in- 
duced to give them a trial. I see then 
planted in corn, sown in orchards and in 
small patches. 

Most farmers are late with wheat sow- 
ing, and many sow it in the good old 
way (?) while others are right up with the 
times, using the drill and commercial fer- 
tilizer The result remains to be seen. 
The manufacturing of sorghum molasses 
is almost through with, and our patch 
turned out very fair, in gallons and color. 
Perhaps because cultivated by the chil- 
dren and myself or because it was the 
Orange cane planted on new ground. Some 
farmers are enterprising, and well enough 
off financially to set out large commer- 
cial orchards and do not intend to set 
them out and treat them to a course of 
neglect, but will hire a hand especially 
and for no other business than to take 
care of these trees. This means much for 
the future of the Ozarks. 

If one has a lifetime to spend in getting 
these farms in good shape for cultivation, 
land cleared and kept sprouted, stumps 
taken out, rocks picked off, or a full pock- 
etbook will answer the purpose, and the 
other fellows can do the work, or there is 
another alternative, he can buy a farm 
on which all this hard work has been ac- 
complished, then—he can make a good liv- 
ing as easily and with as few drawbacks 
as in most places. 

Schools are open and we are at the 
mercy of the directors, who, in their turn, 
are at the mercy of pretty, palavering 
school marms. Sometimes we are lucky 
and get an _ enterprising wide-awake 
teacher, and sometimes not. I suppose it 
is so the world over. 

If women grow conceited and think they 
can run a farm as well as a man just let 
the head of the family give them a trial, 
as ours did us. We did very well until 





cool weather forced us to put up the 
stoves. We needed new stove pipes, but 
viewed with dismay the flat piece of tin 
sent to us, which we were supposed to 
“jine” the laps, pound together and make 
our own pipes. My! but it is contrary 
stuff to handle. We took it to a round 
fence post, thinking to make it more 
shapely, but while you pound one end to- 
gether the other flies loose. No wonder 
men fling things around and kick the dog 





at such times. Then when we thought we 
had ‘them made and set them up, they 
persist in swallowing each other up, un- 
til one looks to see the chimney taken in 
and sitting on the stove some cool, frosty 
morning. 

I have been very much interested in a 
“Missourian Among the Yankees” arti- 
cles. Now could not some Yankee (D. P. 
L., could not you) give us a “Yankee 
Among the Missourians,"’ and let the crit- 
icism be as kindly as possibly, and oblige 
many readers, including an old acquaint- 
ance and scholar of yours, 

Wright Co., Mo. “PINE BURR.” 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


As the days glide swiftly away, one by 
one, each bringing with its passing new 
cares, new sorrows, new expectations and 
new disappointments, so also do they, 
bring their recreation and enjoyment. 

Every-day life is just what we make it. 
The daily routine may be one of dreary 
grinding, with no ray of sunshine to en- 
liven the monotony, or it may be bright- 
ened with cheerfulness and made more 
enjoyable by a happy disposition and an 
inclination to take the situation as it is 
and make the most of it. 

Many a life is more greatly embittered 
by the pessimistic idea of always looking 
on the dark side of every-day life, and a 
gloomy view of the actual blessings that 
fall in their pathway. A cheerful accept- 
ance of the surroundings and a deter- 
mination to utilize all things for the best 
is the road to happiness, and the only 
true panacea for alleviating the difficul- 
ties of every-day life. DYPE. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
ap’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. ~ 





Picture the glory of this republic, if in 
each individual life were fully disclosed 
respect for law, love of justice, regard 
for the rights of others, remembrance of 
the poor and afflicted, encouragement of 
education, the helping hand to every- 
thing that is true, beautiful and good. 
The ages will see the fullness and glory 
of the picture. The future will not disap- 
point us.—Justice Brewer. 


People find that, though they put plen- 
ty of sugar into a fruit pie it is not sweet 
when baked. The ordinary cane sugar 
is converted into grape sugar when heat- 
ed with any acid, and that sugar has 
only about one-third the sweetening 
power of cane sugar. But if a little bak- 


ing powder is added to the fruit, so as to 





neutralize the acid, the sugar will retain 
its sweetness in the cooking. 


‘OLD OCTOBER. 


_ 
Old October’s purt’ nigh gone 

And the frosts ig comin’ on 

Little heavier every day 

Like our hearts is that away! 
Leaves is changin’ over head, 

Back from green to gray and red, 
Brown and yeller, with the stems 
Loosenin’ on the oaks and e’ms; 
And the balance of the trees 
Gittin’ balder every breeze— 

Like the heads we're scratchin’ on! 
Old October’s purt nigh gone. 


I love Old October so, 

I can’t bear to see her go— 
Seems to me like losin’ some 
Old-home relative er chum— 
‘Pears like sort o’ settin’ by 
Some old friend ‘at sigh by sigh 
Was a-passin’ out o sight 

Into everlastin’ night! 
Hickernuts a feller hears 
Rattlin’ down is more like tears 
Drappin’ on the leaves below— 
I love Old October so! 


Can't tell what it is about 

Old October knocks me out!— 

I sleep well enough at night— 

And the blamedest appetite 

Ever mortal man possessed— 

Last thing et, it tastes the best!— 

Warnuts, butternuts, pawpaws, 

Iles and limbers up my jaws 

Fer raal service, sich as new 

Pork,. spareribs, and sausage, too— 

Yit, fer all, they’s somepin’ "bout 

Old October knocks me out! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE PANCAKE’S REIGN. 


Now is not the winter of our discontent, 
for the symbol of complete satisfaction 
reigns to-day on our breakfast tables. 

Swimming in the fragrant autumn-col- 
ored sap of the hard maple tree, the pan- 


own heart. To paint the lily, to breathe 
a perfume on the violet or to flavor and 
sweeten a plate of maple-syruped pan- 
cakes is to dream a dream. 

The pancake, even the flapjack if you 
please, is an aristocratic morsel, if not, 
indeed, the autocrat of the breakfast 
table appetite. in days of Auld Lang Syne 
it. uetcious fragrance has soothed the 
Taw, gray mists enshrouding mansion 
homes on the southern Mississippi, while 
Dr. Ben Franklin, when in gay Paree, en- 
veloped his beaming face in vapor of pan- 
cake dignified by his garcon as “les 
crespes.”” 

The pancake’s place in the polite liter- 
ature of the smart set is yet to be won; 
but teacups and chocolate boxes have 
played their part, and I confidently expect 
to see the future hack writer’s Mai and 
Gerald hurl their impossible repartee 
through an intervening mist of flapjack 
incense. Yea, milady’s boudoir may some 
day echo with the rattling artillery of 
Jersey anointed popcorn, while Matinee 
Jack wrestles valiantly and alone to dom- 
icile the frivolous pancake within a chaf- 
ing dish. 

Sometimes when I have twenty-five or 
thirty leisure hours every day I shall 
write a Dolly Dialogue, the dialogists of 
which shall be inspired by the subtle 
fumes of a steaming pancake table. The 
contemplated conversation should take 
high rank in spicy literature and should 
create a taste for richly flavored reading 
and for pancakes, 

The writer of the Great American Novel 
must perforce do with the pancake what 
Du Maurier did with the Trilby foot. He 
must needs paint a rural pancake break- 
fast scene where embryo presidents de- 
vour the installment offerings of the grid- 
dle-pan preparatory to pailing the dairy 
pump. If a man be the result of what a 
boy eats, then the griddle-fed youngster 
is the guarantee of an honest, sincere, 
genuine citizen; for ‘when was substitu- 
tion and adulteration’ ever practiced upon 
the pancake! The rural pancake is the 
stuff of which American heroes are made, 
and its farm home cafe has for its clien- 
tele the future genius of our country. The 
microbe of greatness and renown lurks in 
the aroma of the rural dining room, and 
waxes vigorous in the steaming halo of 
the flapjack. 

For over a month now the annual man- 
ufacture of human brains, of statesmen, 
poets, philosophers and scientific knights 
of the hoe, has been in progress in the 
humble kitchens of the West. 

Our country is always safe during the 
pancake season. Even a legislature could 
do small harm if subjected to a compul- 
sory flapjack diet. 

JOHN ABBOT CLARK. 

Cameron, Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
IN THE GARDEN. 


When we look at the big, careless weed 
bowing over the fence to passers-by we 
find consolation in passing along and be- 
ing so saluted by more thrifty ones away 
from home. This has been a wonderful 
year for weeds. Mower, scythe and hoe 
have been busy in vain. The maple seed 
planted in the spring are as high as the 
fence and are to be transplanted into the 





yard. They are the white maple, and 
must be kept cut back to make thick 
shade. The sugar maples and elms are 


dying, some have been planted for thirty- 
five years, a late trimming one spring 
| ruined the maples. The old oaks and 
,hickory are dying limb after limb, until 
the premises look anything but promising. 

A dozen roses for fifty cents, did nicely, 
and some bloomed. A geranium started 
from seed in early spring in a box and re- 
potted, bloomed. The white lilies were 
separated in August and bulbs are grow- 
ing. Slipsfromcrimsonramblers are easily 
rooted. A palm five years old started 
from a date seed is very much admired; 
plenty of water and just the morning sun 
brought it out so beautifully. ‘Do you 
know those flowers make lots of work for 
you?” Yes, and lots of pleasure. My one 


cake is verily made after the gourmet’s | 


window, in a little south room where Jack 
Frost has not dared to poke his nose, has 
shelves all filled with plants; some are so 
thrifty and thankful with their bright 
blossoms, others droop and die with the 
same attention. 

As our yard, orchard and fields are one 
continuous stretch without fence, my 
greatest trouble is keeping the poultry 
from doing damage to the plants in sum- 
mer. In a not very inviting back yard, 
quite bare from having been filled up 
with clay, a flower bed was made in a 
corner, reaching from the pantry along 
the kitchen to the well, with old screen- 
ing tacked to stakes. A fence was made 
and all summer it has been bright with 
phlox and verbenas of all shades and col- 
ors. The men seemed to enjoy it and 
often spoke of how pretty it was. So we 
never gathered flowers there, and soon 
the little folks looked upon it with pride, 
occasionally treated it to a cup of water 
and went to the garden for boquets. 

The citrons are the largest I have ever 
grown. The demand is greater than the 
supply, and as there are only two of us 
that raised that crop, I fear some of our 
friends will not get any. We think the 
preserves excellent when made and used 
fresh. They will not keep long. 

No objection to making preserves, but 
cooking I so dislike; would rather be out- 
doors. With fruit this year we have not 
been ‘burdened, but last summer with 
about fifty peach trees there were two 
busy beings. The men had no time to 
help us. When one of the staff asked if 
I was the one that had so many peaches 
I pleaded ignorance, having just read of 
the miles of trees in Missouri and our in- 
significant crop in comparison. 

St. Clair Co., Ii. MARTHA. 








| WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. 
| 
Not a few of the women who have gain- 
ed notable success in the newspaper field 
with the past decade have graduated into 
{higher literature, such as play writing 
land story writing, and have thus achieved 
additional reputation, says Kate Master- 
son in the “Era Magazine.” Others have 
sunk the undoubted promise of their fu- 
|ture into the more pleasant patits of do- 
mestic life. The question of the suitabil- 
ity of the journalistic field for women is 
one which may be looked at from many 
vantage points. Where there are so many 
| who have made successes in this line, who 
shall say that it is not a desirable line? 
The same rule applies to this as to every 
other walk of life requiring good health 
and nerves, grit, perseverance and steady, 
earnest industry. It is generally acknowl- 
edged that the work of journalism is a 
difficult one, even for a man. A woman 
oversensitive and not of good constitu- 
tion, and, above all, without plenty of 
pluck, might better choose some other 
arena for her battle with life than a 
newspaper office. 








Poultry 





THE SEX OF EGGS. 





Some years ago I was struck with the 
importance of this subject, and thought 
that it would be very greatly to the poul- 
try-keeper’s advantage if he could hatch 
male or female birds at will, says a writer 
in “Feathered World’ (England). With the 
object of solving this problem I conducted 
a series of experiments, the details of 
which are as follows: 

(1) I noticed a cutting from an Ameri- 
can paper, which stated that if male birds 
were caponized on the right side the 
progeny of such a bird would all be fe- 
males. Studying the matter over, I con- 
cluded that it would be best to allow no 
doubts to creep in, so I sent for the late 
Mr. Watchorn, and paid his expenses 
down to this part of the country. At that 
time he was an authority on caponizing, 
and had invented a set of instruments for 
the purpose. Under my supervision he 
caponized three cockerels, and then I kill- 
ed off every other male bird in the yard. 
Being most anxious to see results, I com- 
menced hatching in the following Jan- 
uary. The first brood of chickens came 
exactly equal in the sexes, for I had four 
cockerels and four pullets. During the 
spring I continually hatched from these 
semi-caponized birds, but the results were 
in no way different from the ordinary. 

(2) My next venture was in the direction 
of the air cell. I was informed that if the 
air cell was exactly at the center of the 
end the offspring would be a pullet, but if 
the air cell was on one side a cockerel 
might be expected. Of course, I wanted 
all pullets, and I carefully chose my eggs 
with that object in view. After several 
attempts, so as to be as free from doubt 
as possible, I came to the conclusion that 
'the air cell had nothing whatever to do 
with sex. I also found something else 
out, viz., that when an egg is just laid 
it has no air cell, but that the air cell is 
a result of the cooling of the egg. When 
an egg is just laid, that is, when it is 
| warm and wet, its contents just fill it, but 
|when it cools contraction takes place. It 
|will be apparent to any one who studies 
jthe matter that the effects of this con- 
|traction will be greatest over the greatest 
jlength of the egg. That is so, and the 
contents of the egg leave the shell at the 
end, drawing the inner skin with them, 
and the cell is formed. Evaporation also 
begins as soon as the egg is laid, and as 
this is continued indefinitely, the air cell 
is constantly increasing in size. More- 
over, unfertilized eggs have air cells, and 
what sex are these? 

(3) I was led to make my third experi- 
ment through bringing a small game hen 
with a brood of chickens to live near the 
kitchen door. 

When the chickens were about a month 
old she commenced to lay, and I noticed 
that she laid very regularly on two days, 
but missed on the third. There was also 
a marked difference between the first 
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day’s eggs and the second day's eggs. On 
the first day she laid in the early morn- 
ing, and the egg was longer, more pointed 
and slightly heavier than the one laid on 
the second day, the latter being laid about 
noon or just after. Moreover, when I 
placed several of the same kind together 
they matched to a nicety. “Now,” 
thought I, “I have got it. The large point- 
ed egg will surely hatch out a cockerel, 
and the round, plump one a pullet.” I 
immediately mated up the hen with 4 
suitable bird, and tried a small sitting of 
afternoon eggs. In the chickens I had 
both cockerels and pullets, the former 
predominating. I think I was right when 
I concluded that so far as the egg itself 
Was concerned there was nothing about 
it which would enable a man to distin- 
guish its sex, either by the air cell or oy 
the shape of the egg; but that sex was 
determined by other causes. 

(4) I now sought about for some theory 
which might account for the varying 
numbers of the two sexes noticeable in 
every brood of chickens. I think I have 
found one, and when I have reduced the 
theory to more of a certainty I will write 
further upon the matter. The theory is 
this—that the sex is determined at the 
time of sexual contact; that there are two 
elements or forces which unite, a positive 
from the male and a negative from the 
female; that where the positive element 
or force is predominant a male will be the 
result, and vice versa. I have made some 
progress in the matter already; for in- 
stance, I mated in April a very vigorous 
cockerel with two hens. which had laid 
remarkably well all winter. My object in 
doing this was to try and breed cock- 
erels. I did not want them, but I wanted 
to see the result. The cockerel was rest- 
ed before he was put into the pen, and 
well fed. The hens had worked hard for 
some months, and I concluded they must 
surely be weakened by it. Thus I ob- 
tained a condition of things which pointed 
to a.large preponderance of the positive 
element over the negative. The result was 
that I obtained about eighty per cent of. 
cockerels. 

I have also tried the opposite to this. 
I put six pullets, in the pink of condition, 
into a pen by themselves, and then each 
afternoon I placed among them a cock 
two years old, which all the rest of the 
day was running with about forty hens. 
Here I thought I had a predominance of 
the negative element. So far this has pro- 
duced something like eighty per cent of 
pullets. I am hoping that shortly I may 
be able to give exact numbers, when as I 
have just said, I will write again. 

In my next experiments I mean to set 
eggs which have not only been fer.uized 
by an overworked cockerel, but the cock- 
erel himself will only be allowed access on 
gloomy days, so that I can avoid the ex- 
hilarating effects of a warm spring day 
upon his temperament. Even then I hard- 
ly expect to hatch 80 per cent of pullets, 
as other small circumstances may arise 
which will turn the scale one way or the 
other. 


KEEP THE PULLETS. 





Prices of eggs hold up well and there 
is no reason why they should be lower 
till next spring, even if they are then— 
in fact, there is every indication that 
they will be higher right along, says 
‘Farmers’ Voice.’’ Every keeper of hens, 
whether a small flock or a large number, 
ought to plan to reap a harvest from this 
fact. 

The first thing to do is to help the 
moulting hens to get their new dress on 
just as soon as possible; give them good, 
dry quarters at night and a chance to get 
to such during the day should it rain; 
feed liberally with a variety of food, in- 
cluding some linseed meal, sunflower seed 
or green cut bone. The next thing to do 
is to keep all the likely pullets. 

Do not be led into selling a single pul- 
let just because the prices for spring 
chickens are good. A pullet well fed from 
now on will gain in flesh or weight till 
she begins to lay, then for a while her 
keeping is at a daily profit. 

When she is through laying, if you are 
disposed to sell her she will bring you 
nearly as much, if not just as much on 
the market as a hen as she will now as a 
spring chicken. That’s one advantage 
the pullet has over the cockerel. As he 
grows from a spring chicken to a rooster 
he loses in price as he increases in 
weight, and in the vast majority of cases 
is a useless boarder all the while. Get 
rid of as many of them as you can spare 
at once and make room for the pullets. 

Having decided what pullets are worthy 
of being wintered, feed them from now 
on to produce growth and eggs. Be lib- 
eral with your feed, and if the fowls are 
running at large a feed of corn just be- 
fore going to roost will not make them 
overly fat. A poor, scrawny hen is not 
likely to produce many eggs. 

When we advise saving every likely pul- 
let we mean the late hatched ones as well 
as the early ones. They will all keep 
growing till they lay if fed and cared for 
as suggested above. The early hatched 
ones should begin to lay in a few weeks 
now, and the others should follow right 
along as they reach the proper age. Keep 
the pullets. 





A HINT FROM THE POULTRY YARD. 





A duck which has already laid several 
dozen eggs this season complains that 
while her working record is better than 
that of the hen, the latter has books and 
poems written in her honor, while no one 
has a word of praise for the duck. A 
wise old rooster standing by said, “You 
lay an egg and waddle off without letting 
everybody in the neighborhood know it. 
If you want to cut any ice around here 
you must advertise.” 

This is the way of a good many breed- 
ers of poultry, sheep, swine and cattle. 
They raise a number of good animals that 
ought to be sold as breeders and would be 
purchased if the farmers only knew 
where they were. The breeder tells a few 
of his neighbors about what he has and 
an i 1 ighb will visit the 
farm, but they seldom or never buy, and 
when they make an offer for the stuff it 
is usually right at butcher’s prices or a 
little below. Bi pc neighbor wants to buy 
as ch ible, and as the stuff 
is not eavertion’ he takes it that the 
Owner does not appreciate it or value it 
very highly or it would be worth adver- 
tising. Again, he knows it is not adver- 
tised, and therefore there will be only a 
few buyers, no competition and he can get 
it at his own offer. The breeder wants to 
dispose of his surplus stuff and thinks 
by selling an animal into a neighborhood 
it will make him a few more buyers in a 
year or more. It does, but the buyers are 
like the first, the beginner becomes dis- 
couraged and soon is lost sight of as a 
breeder and seller of pure bred stock. 
Learn a lesson from the hen, and when 
you have something good to sell cackle 











about it through the farm and stock pa- 
pers.—Farmers’ Guide. 
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The sooner a 
bad lamp chim- 
ney breaks, the 
better. 


Now get Mac: 
BETH’S. 


My name on every one 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys 
tell you what number to get for your |a: 

MacsetH, Pittsburg! 
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: FREE. 


Empire Stove Co. 
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White Leg! tod Rock, Wh ite Rock, Black 

Minorca, or White ‘andotte. Illustrated ciicu- 

lar of fowls and buildings free. 

‘me Ww. GEER, 


Farmington, Mo. 
PURE BLACK BREASTED. RED GAMES. 


Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, 8. 
Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 
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and Bronze Turkeys, winners wherever shown. 
Good breeders and exhinition mm bitde at reasonable 
Prices. sone ‘aw Be: 

JOHN A. SHA boss. McKittrick, Mo. 
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alace Tower Co., 315 
Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Ooze S@ COLLIE SHEP- 


J. ©. GOOD 
State Centre, Ia. 








Y monthly regulator never fails, ladies 
fee: Frea, DR. FP. MAY, Bloomington, Ill. 
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IRS, Box Si Westbrook, Maine. 


$4 DAY s:: DAY 82 Soar 
PATENTS.~Sitas°D swukt: Washington, D.C. 


De You Wish to Become Independent ? 


Then attend the St. Louis Wotehmabivs § Schoo! 
St. Louis, Mo., and learn hg pene te get 
Ww possession 


his knowl+ - ? salary. 
this ad ey you can draws vee 


EAUBEC cone To close out stock wesend by mai! 
5 pieces latest So Sug >" \ oy ht 25c. 


Money back if not sufie Shaw & Co., ton, 0. 














Now is the time to be looking around 
for good male birds. A bird of this kind 
need not show all the points eligible for 
a prize to suit you. Very often this kind 
proves most satisfactory in the end 
Where you know that attention is paid to 
keeping géod stock in this line, at this 
time of year one can, more often than in 
spring, pick up good breeding stock, and 
get it cheap. 


Grit is as necessary for the poultry 
raiser as for the poultry. It is as much 
a factor for the success of the man as it 
is for the well-being of the hen. With 
plenty’ of it’ the qualified poultryman wil! 
be nearly as likely to make money as the 
hen will be to lay plenty of eggs. Both 
kinds of grit are essential and are sure 





to win. 
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“The Pig Pen: 
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CLAIR CO. (MO) NOTES. 


RURAL WORLD: Crops are 
good here this year, except flax, 
put excessive rains lately have put farm- 
y pack in all kinds of work. Much 
threshing is yet to be done, grain all 
(ae ed, but some badly damaged. I see a 
respondent says his hogs will not eat 
= grown with other feed. I have 
sown rape for two years and have had no 
trouble getting hogs to eat it, but have 
sown it by itself, and think it a great pas- 
ture crop. It can be sown any time from 
April to September. A small tot will fur- 
nish most feed to sow in April. Let it get 
a month’s growth before hogs are turned 
op, and in August, when it is eaten out, 
low up and s0wW again, and after it gets. 
ee out it will furnish grazing until 
ground freeses. «@, M. KIRTLEY. 


eine 
EBERKSHIRES—CARE OF SOWS AND 
PIGS. 

During the four months the sow is car- 
ng.her pigs ‘she needs good care, as she. 
not only*requites support for herself, but 
must have an abundance of nourishing 
food as will enable her to produce healthy 
and well developed” pigs, says “Farmers’ 
Bulletin.” During the first two months 
change need be made in her usual 
food, and she can be left with the rest of 
the drove without danger, but as her time 
for farrowing approaches she should have 
somewhat different treatment. She should 
be kept in a separate lot from the fatten- 
animals, as she will need different 
feed, though several pregnafit’ sows can 
be kept in a lot together without danger. 
From this time onward her food should be 
such as will produce bone and muscle 
rather than fat, but she should never be 
allowed to become thin in flesh. Bran, 
shorts, shipstuff, ground oats and peas 
should constitute the principal part of the 
grain feed, and but little corn should be 
used. Fresh green feed is especially need- 
ed at this time, and if grazing is not con- 
venient, green feed should be cut and fed 
liberally. 

A week’ or ten days before farrowing 
she should be put in a pen by herself, so 
that she will have time to become accus- 
tomed to her new quarters before the pigs 
appear. The farrowing pen need not be 
large—l0 feet square is ample, but it 
should be where she will not be disturbed 
by other animals. The pen should have a 
floor, and running around the sides a 12- 
inch plank shouldbe fastened 6 or 8 
inches above the floor to afford the pigs a 
safe place where the sow can not crush or 
smother them, It takes the pigs only a 
day or two to learn the value of this pro- 
tection, and it will often save much more 
than its cost. Little or no bedding should 
be used. The feed at this time should be 
strengthening, but not heating, and if any 
indications of costiveness appear, she 
should have a good feed of wheat bran. 
A constant supply of salt and ashes is es- 
pecially needed at this time to satisfy the 
craving for such food, which often makes 
sows eat their young. Eating her young 
pigs isan unnatural act on the part of the 
sow, and is almost invariably the fault of 


POLAND-CHINAS. h 


POLAND CHINAS. 


March, A and May Pigs. All bear the well- 
known Pinea’ Herd stamp — ss and 
finish J. P, VISSERING, Box elville, I'l. 


Sbr Y Rams and Poland 
a Ghine Pian 


ot either sex, of od pedigree ‘and individual 
are offered Sor sale by J. W. BOLES, 
of Auxvasse, Missouri, who wil! furnish prices 
and fall particulars on request. 
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St. Jacob. Til. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
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“(. . JONES, R. B. 8, Pawnee, Ill. 
POLAND-CHINAS. ous te 





combined. BR L. URGAN 
& SON, Oarmi, White Oo., fl 


BERKSHIRES. 
BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOWS. 


Root for ons , Maswew sates ‘Bare some Motes 
ooars ready best breeding an: 
individual merit. I also breed Shorthorn cattle, 
Shrop and © id sheep. All orders given 
prompt attention, QOome and see or address 
JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


CLOVERDALE FARM HERD 
Sobers lasts bee 


[AEGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. — Two fine 
Brood Sows and 6 extra fine Boar Pigs lar 
oe for service for sale. Write me. J. 
B ESS, Macedonia, Phelps Co.. Mo. 
F you are looking for fancy brid Eng. Berkshires, 
| write me. Pree reaso: i 

M. W. MAGNUSSON, Safe. Mo. 


LOARBN HAVES; BILLINGS, MO. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Duroc Jersey Pigs. 


March and April farrow. Both sexes; anrelated 
c. c. MeOCTEaEen, 


























1. 
—Choice lot of Pigs; early far- 
row. jal u on male 

. Writeme R.M SNODDY. Mo. 


ROSE HILL HERD 
of Duroc-Jersey Hogs. 


A choice lot of boars ready for service and gilts 
ready to breed. Also pigs ready to wean for sale. 
i have the first prize state fair boar to use this fall. 








Ss. Y. THORNTON, 
BLACKWATER, MO. 
ee soa OR SALE. “ 
K y " Black Knight RB 56586, sire Be)!’ 
Alea focumt also Pigs, both <, ready to ship. 
Mt. V: Tu. 


CHESTER WHITES 
{MPROVED CHESTER WHITES. — 
Ear priecrinaiae, Suieals Price emsse: 


H. RAUSCHER 












the feeder in not giving her food needed 
to satisfy a natural appetite. 

‘When the sow is about to farrow, from 
one’ hundred ‘and twelve to one hundred 
and sixteen days from the date of service, 
she should be given only light feeding, but 
should have all the water she wants. If 
she has had proper feed and treatment, 
she will rarely need assistance in farrow- 
ing, but the owner should be at hand, 
watch her closely, and be ready to give 
help if needed. If it is very cold, the pigs 
should be taken away as fast as born and 
put in a warm basket, but should be re- 
turned to the sow as soon as she is 
through. It is true that many sows which 
run in the woods and are never looked 
after before farrowing will make nests in 
fence corners or behind logs, and come 
up with fine litters of thrifty pigs, but 
it is also true that a still larger num>er 
of those which “run at large crush or 
smother many of their young, and lose 
others from various accidents which 
might easily be prevented. If young pigs 
are worth breeding they are worth caring 
for, and when the farrowing is properly 
looke¢ after the losses will be very small. 
After farrowing the sow should be given 
nothing but water or a little thin slop 
during the first twenty-four hours, and 
should be fed only lightly for several 
days. After the end of the first week her 
food should be increased as rapidly as is 
safe, and should consist of shorts; oats 
and similar foods which will stimulate a 
flow of milk. The feeding of the sow dur- 
ing the first month after farrowing is of 
more importance than at any other time, 
as the vigor of the pigs depends on the 
amount of milk they receive from their 
dam. If the supply is too smal! they are 
stunted so that they can never make the 
most profitable feeders, while if the supply 
of milk is large the pigs are almost sure 
to become affected with scours and re- 
ceive a set back from which they are slow 
in recovering. It needs close watching 
and good judgment to give the sow just 
the right amount of food to keep both her 
and her pigs in the best condition. The 
amount of grain should be increased with 
the growth of the pigs and green feeds 


and as the young pig must make its entire 
growth on food received through the 
mother, it is poor economy to save feed 
on the sow at the expense of the future of 
her litter. After the first week there is 
less danger that the sow will be fed too 
much than that she will not be fed 
enough. If she should be overfed and the 
pigs show an indication of scouring, she 
should have less feed and be given strong 
lime water to drink. They should be given 
scalded milk in which a little wheat flour 
has been mixed, and an egg stirred in 
with the milk for each two pigs will be 
beneficial. If the pigs are too young to 
drink they should be given four or five 
drops of paregoric. 





COOKING FOOD FOR STOCK. 


During the greater portion of the last 
century stockmen generally placed great 
confidence in the virtues of boiled food, 
says “The Homestead.” The boiling of 
feed was not only thought to increase its 
feeding value, but was also esteemed 
highly beeause of its effect in keeping 
animals in a healthy condition. The state- 
ment was made in 1854 that eighteen or 
nineteen pounds of cooked corn are equal 
to fifty pounds: of raw corn for hog feed, 
while in 1869 an authority on this sub- 
ject concluded that a bushel of raw corn 
meal would produce sixteen and a half 
pounds. Turning from this phase of the 
matter to the experiments conducted since 
the establishment of the various stations 
in this country we find results diametri- 
cally opposed to early beliefs. Many ex- 
periments indicate that the cooking of 
food for swine reduces its feeding value 
an average of 6 per cent. Results some- 
what similar have been found when 
cooked food was fed to other kinds of 
stock, 

At first it may seem somewhat difficult 
to understand just why the cooking of 
food would decrease its feeding value, al- 
though, after all, this is not difficult to 
explain in the light of recent experiments. 
At the New York Experiment Station 68.6 
per cent of the protein of uncooked corn 
meal was digested, while 0.5 per cent of 
the same food was digested after being 
cooked. At the same station the cooking 
of clover hay reduced its protein digesti- 
bility from -67.7 to 57.8 per cent, while in 
the case of cotton seed meal it was re- 
duced from 87.7 to 73.8 per cent. In addi- 
tion to making food more indigestible it 
tends to widen the ration, for the reason 
that the starch and cellulose substances 
are rendered more digestible while the 
protein compounds are rendered less di- 
gestible. 

While we have every confidence in the 
work that is carried on at our stations 
and fully believe in this case that the 
results point in the right direction, yet 
we are not willing to concede that there 
are not instances where the boiling of 
feed may not be done to advantage. Take, 
for example, the weaning period. A little 


Ee boiled barley or oats fed once a day to 


young calves or colts at this time has a 
wonderful effect in keeping them in a 
thrifty condition. This is an important 
period in the life of young animals, and 
during two or three weeks a little pam- 
pering may be justified and the boiling of 
food resorted to. Boiled barley or oats 
also fed to an unthrifty horse once a day 
will bring him into condition much quick- 
er than if fed dry. It is a most excellent 
plan to adopt this practice for a week 
or so when the hard-work season is over, 
just before placing the animals on a win- 
ter ration. This brings the system into 
good condition so that the animals are 
likely to pass through the winter in good 
form on small rations. If boys who have 
charge of the little colts will go to the 
trouble of boiling a little food for them 
just at the approach of winter they will 
find that it has a marvelous effect in 
bringing them into good form. 





THE BOAR LOT. 


The boar lot is very essential to the 
man who raises hogs even on @ small 
scale, says a writer in “The American 
Swineherd,” and much more so to the one 
who breeds them by the hundreds. The 
man who buys a boar early has every ad- 
vantage over the one who does not buy 
until about time to begin breeding, be- 
cause early he has whole herds to select 
from, when later he would have to take 
what he could get, which is usually the 
younger pigs culled over. ; 

Again, choosing his pig early gives him 
the chance of developing him individually, 
which is a great advantage, for some pigs 
take more exercise than others and must 
consequently have more feed, while oth- 








ers are more quiet, take less exercise and 
are disposed to become too fat, conse- 
quently a large bunch of pigs cannot be 
so well or profitably developed as the in- 
dividual. 

Exercise the pig intended for a breeder 
must have. How often good pigs are ruin- 


should be given liberally. A good start is 
necessary to the rapid growth of the pig, | 


ed by being confined in a 6x8 pen in a cor- 
ner of the hog house or barn, when at a 
small'outlay they might have been devel- 
oped into good, serviceable and profitable 
breeders. There is on every farm @ small 
tract of land, a quarter of an acre or 
more, near the premises which would pay 
a larger dividend in this use than in any 
other. The woven wire fence is practica- 
ble to fence such a lot with, being ccn- 
structed both close and strong enough to 
turn a boar under almost any <¢ircum- 
stances, 

It is our opinion that a boar kept in 
such a lot and fed a small quantity of 
grain to give bone and muscle would be 
worth a great deal more and give better 
returns for the money invested in him 
than one treated in the ordinary way. 


CARE OF SOW AND LITTER. 


“The most important factors to be con- 
sidered,’ says a breeder, “are shelter, 
proper feed, cleanliness and exercise, 
/ good blood, pure water and proper mat- 
ings. Good shelter is necessary for obvi- 
ous reasons; not necessarily expensive 
buildings, but the shelter must be warm 
and dry; cold drafts must positively be 
avoided, as pigs and young hogs are, per- 
haps, more susceptible to colds and pneu- 
monia than any other animal. Cold drafts 
will produce these afflictions sooner than 
you know, and when pigs once contract 
the disease they are only a little way 
from the grave. The shelter having been 
provided and taken for granted that the 
sow is in good, strong condition, neither 
poor nor laden with fat, it is now neces- 
sary to look after the new arrivals and 
| get them properly started on the road to 
market and crowd them along. It is con- 
j ceded by experienced breeders that for 
the first three days of the pig's life its 
dam should be fed very moderately on 
thin slop.”’ 
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A GOOD BROOD sow. 


Every sow used for breeding purposes, 
whether in a registered or graded herd, 
should be a good individual and showing 


the characteristic features of her blood | 


lines, writes a correspondent of ‘‘Tennes- 
see Farmer."’ A first-class brood sow 
) Should be a careful mother; that is, she 
;should not be nervous, fidgety or hyster- 
ical over her pigs; neither should she be 
| inditterent or lacking in natural affection 
| for her pigs progeny. The brood sow 
\ lacking natural affection, combined with 
good hog sense, should go to the fatten- 
ing pen and not to the breeding yard. 
There is as much difference in the milk- 
ing capacity of brood sows as there is in 
cows, and possibly a larger difference in 
the quality of milk produced. 

Some people may think that this is 
largely guesswork, as it is not easy to 
get a sow’s milk for use in a Babcock 
tester. Still we fail to see why a like law 
should not prevail in the breeding pen as 
well as in the cow barn, and it safe to act 
on that supposition. It is not a very diffi- 
cult matter to ascertain which sows are 
good milkers and which are not. All you 
have to do is to observe which sows will 
carry along a larger litter of pigs and 
keep them growing all the time, and 
which will not. Every effort should be 
made to increase the milking capacity of 
the brood sows retained for next year’s 
breeding. 





THE SUPPLY OF HOGS. 


The supply of hogs in the great mar- 
kets is still short, and is likely to be short 
for some months to come. The reason is 
quite obvious. There is no supply of hogs 
worth taking into account outside of the 
corn belt. While a great many hogs are 
grown on alfalfa, Kaffir corn, and on 
damaged wheat in the north, and other 
grain, the great bulk of the supply comes 
from .the corn surplus states which, as 
our readers know, are Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. These states were all stricken 
with drouth last year and there was a 
large marketing of brood sows and a con- 
tinuous marketing all summer of light- 
weight hogs. 

When for the same reason cattle are 
shipped out of these corn states, they can 
be supplied by the ranges and the wheat- 
growing states as well, and hence it is 
comparatively easy to make up a shortage 
of cattle, sheep or horses. There is every 
probability, therefore, that hogs will be 
scarce and comparatively high in price 
until a new crop can be grown, mostly 
from pigs farrowed this year. This, at 
least, is the outlook of ‘‘Wallace’s Farm- 
er.” 


FALL PIGS. 


There is a diversity of opinion among 
hog raisers as to the advisahility from 
an economic standpoint of producing two 
litters of pigs from the same sow, says 
J. M. C. in “Pacific Homestead."" The 
weight of evidence, however, is greatly 
in favor of the practice, providing the 
farm is provided with pens and houses 
which will protect the fall littered pigs 
from the inclement weather. One very 
successful hog raiser of the writer’s ac- 
quaintance has followed this method for 
years, and has made it profitable year 
after year. Taking his practice as a 
guide, the sows should be bred early 
enough so that the pigs will make their 
appearance from the first of September 
until the middle of October, Born at this 
time of the year, they will have time to 
attain quite a growth before the extreme 
cold weather sets in. When the young pigs 
come, the sow and pigs should be turned 
on rye or clover pasture and provided 
with such roots and green food as the 
farm affords. When they have progressed 
somewhat in their growth, they may 
jbe turned into the feed lot and allowed 
to follow the cattle and older hogs having 
been previously turned out. Provide 
troughs supplied with salt and ashes, 
where they can have easy access to it, 
and if there is no running water where 
they can slake their thirst at will, water 
them regularly twice a day. When the 
cold nights come provide them with warm 
quarters to sleep in, which quarters 
should be near their feeding pen. Use 
plenty of clean straw or other suitable 
material for beddi and change it fre- 
quently, and do not allow them to nest 
with the older hogs. By raising two lit- 
ters a year the sow does the double duty 
on a single ration, and works the year 
around in stead of loafing half the time. 
Another advantage in raising a fall litter 
is that they are ready for market at a 
time when hogs are usually scarce and 
prices consequently high. 


HOW TO DISINFECT A CAR. 








Cars in which stock hogs are to be 
shipped may be easily disinfected in this 
manner, says ‘“‘Live Stock World”: If you 
want to be on the safe side disinfect all 
cars in which you intend to ship hogs in 
the following manner: Remove all the 
litter from the car and put it where no 
hogs can come in contact with it, or dis- 
infect it as you do the car. Wash the 
floor of the car and the walls are far up 





as a hog can reach them with solution 
made by dissolving one ounce of corrosive 
sublimate and one quart of slacked lime 
in each eight gallons of water. The lime 
is advisable, not so Much that it has any 
beneficial effect in itself, but, when the 
wash is dry, it will show the extent to 
which the disinfectant has been used. The 
car should be disinfected each time before 
it is loaded. It must be remembered that 
the corrosive sublimate is very poisonous 
when taken internally, and therefore the 
solution recommended should be applied 
a half hour before hogs are loaded into 
the car and any remaining pools of it 
should be swept out to prevent any 
thirsty hogs from drinkin< it. This mode 
of disinfecting a car will make it an im- 
possible source of hog cholera, and the 
corrosive sublimate, the essential ingre- 


dient, can be purehased at a nominal 
cost, and a sufficient quantity to disinfect 
a car can be carried in a man's vest 


pocket. 








THE GROWING PIiG. 





The 192 crop of pork is coming on 
apace, and how is it being managed in its 


incipiency—that is, in its juvenile pig 
state? says a writer in the ‘Pacific Home- 
stead."’ It is the farmer with from one to 


a dozen or more pigs who errs most in his 
efforts at pork growing. First of all, it 
has come to be a generally recognized fact 
that domestic animals grown specially 
for their meat, whether swine, sheep or 
leattle, should be pushed with all vigor 
lin consonance with their health from 
| start to finish in order to produce the best 
meat and do it most cheaply. This means 
the animals should have an abundance of 
|suitable food at all times, not too much 
lor too little at any time; but just enough 
‘of those kinds which are agreeable to 
jthem and which are adapted to promote 
jthe object in view. Proper feeding should 
|always be accompanied with clean, com- 
|fortable quarters. Probably the most fre- 
quent error in pig raising on the farm is 
}confining the animals in pens either with 
or without board floors. One is about as 
bad as the other. If the floor is of boards 
|the pigs cannot get to the ground to root 
jas is their habit. They are given a snout 
| adapted to rooting, and they exercise it 
bene the purpose of obtaining the roots of 
grass and weeds, earth-worms or any- 
|thing they can find as nutrients or as 
|stomach and bowel correctors. Such 
jthings are necessary to their health unless 
an equivalent is supplied them other- 
| wise. To confine pigs in small pens where 
| the whole or part of the floor is of earth, 
jis not much better than an entire wood 
floor, for the pigs will constantly root it 
over and over. If exposed to the weather 
it will surely be muddy in wet weather; 
and if covered the droppings of the pigs, 
both liquid and solid, will get mixed with 
the earth and make a nasty mess of it. 
Pigs cannot prosper when plastered up 
with such a revolting nuisance. When 
engaged in growing pigs, one of my meth- 
ods was to have a pen with a tight wood 
floor throughout. It was in three com- 
partments. The feeding floor was in front 
and not covered, a covered sleeping room 
in the center and an uncovered retiring 
room in the rear. When the .nesting ma- 
terial needed changing for new, it was 
| thrown into the retiring room and spread, 
and that apartment was cleaned out once 
a week. The pigs hardly ever failed to 
go there to leave*their droppings. A door 
opened from the feeding floor at the side 
into the “hog lot,” of about an acre of 
pasturage. About two rods in width along 
one side of this was kept plowed for a 
rooting place. Occasionally as the pigs 
seemed to need it, corn or peas were sown 
on this ground and. well harrowed in. 
Here they did all their rooting, and no 
grain was lost, neither could the pigs get 
too much of it, the kernels were so 
sparse. It was amusing to see them work 
when an escaped kernel had germinated 
and shown itself above ground, how some 
pig would discover it and with his snout, 
as deftly as a crow does with his bill, 
would take that kernel out of the soft 
ground, “root and branch,” and transfer 
it to his stomach. Besides this bit of 
sowed grain and pasturage, the pigs had 
what skim milk could be spared and the 
table scraps together with what bran, 
oats, corn and ground barley as they 
seemed to need to push them along as 
rapidly .as possible with safety. When 
about six months of age they dressed 
close around 300 pounds, and sometimes 
more than that, but not quite enough 
to make that the general average. We 
|usually kept from eight to ten at a time. 
|They never rooted up the grass ground. 
They had an easier place to root, and 
something better than grass roots to find 
to pay them for their labor. The hog’s 
snout was made to root with, and I have 
never been in favor of curtailing this nat- 
ural propensity either by confinement in 
a “hog prison’ or compelling them to wear 
“jewels in the nose.”’ Let them root; it 
is healthful. I believe it advisable to feed 
fattening pigs some concentrated nutri- 
ment as grain of some kind when on pas- 
turage, no matter how good the latter 
may be; and also to feed fattening hogs 
clear up to slaughtering some green, suc- 
culent food as grass, clover, or clover hay 
steamed, rape pumpkins, squashes, silage, 
roots or anything of the kind that swine 
like which can be had.—P. F. 


HOG CHOLERA CURED. 














It is now a fact that hog cholera can be cured. 
Huodreds of breeders have cured their hogs with 
this discovery, a: d ray it cures and prevents the 
disease, Dr. snoddy’s new book explains it el. 
Every hog raiser should send his name to Dr. D. 
©. Snoddy, McKenzie. Tenn., and receive one of 
the books. 





BEWARE OF THE SOUR SWILL BAR- 
REL. 

If our readers would take a little more 
care to keep their swill barrels clean and 
sweet we would have fewer complaints of 
the loss of pigs by scours. We are, al- 
most daily, in receipt of letters asking 
how to prevent and how to cure scours in 
pigs and our observation is that the swill 
barrel is responsible for a large percent- 
age of these. The comparative feeding 
value of sweet and sour feed has always 
provoked animated discussion. While we 
always hold to sweet feed for pigs many 
most successful hog raisers prefer it 
slightly soured. 

We see no particular objection to feed- 
ing slightly soured corn. In the summer 
season, the system, whether of man or 
hog, takes kindly to acid such as the sea- 
son provides in its fruits. The trouble is 
that in order to get a little acidity, farm- 
ers allow their cwill barrels to become 
not merely acid but foul smelling—rotten. 
Gusts from the ‘“‘Bad Lands” even sweep 
through the parlor every time the wind 
comes from the direction of the swill bar- 
rels. All this can be avoided, where the 
farmer must have corn slightly soured, 
by keeping two, three, or half a dozen 
swill barrels. Barrels are cheap, and 
when one becomes too rank set it aside, 
disinfect it with lime or carbolic acid, or 
any other disinfectant. 
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WALTON, KANSAS. 


like some more “International Stock 
and selling your goods for more than 


two years. I am a large feeder of hogs, breeding recorded 
Poland-Chinas. Have a large trade. Meet all the breeders of the 
State, and have recommended the use of “International Stock 
Food” whenever the opportunity has offered. 

I have showed hogs at the Fairs in the State for two years. 


Have taken 87 prizes in the past two years. 


Food I never took a prize. 


: Before using your 
Since using it I have taken a larger 


amount of them than any other exhibitor with whom I competed. 


I am now fitting a herd for 
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Yours truly, 
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WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 IN “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS STATED. 


This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, 
1st— Name this paper. 
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We Orcupy 62,000 Feet of 
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THE MISTAKE WE ARE MAKING. 





We are making too many mistakes in 
our methods of breeding, says “Wool 
Markets and Sheep.” Most of us know it, 
but then the almighty dollar—what a 
power to lead one astray! We are making 
a mistake in not culling more closely. We 
are making a mistake in selecting our 
rams too promiscuously. How foolish to 
raise a cull ewe lamb for breeding pur- 
poses! How foolish to breed from a cull 
ram lamb having nothing but a long pedi- 
gree to recommend him! Pedigree is a 
good thing where the animal is worthy 
one being pinned to its tail. How foolish 
to buy a ram because he simply looks like 
a good one. How much wiser it would be 
to buy him more for his performance 
rather than looks, a good ram—that is, a 
good looker and a good performer. Who 
would buy a trotting horse on his looks 
alone? I am beginning to think we are 
mighty poor flock masters and shepherds. 
We import and import, but where are the 
men among us who are improvers of 
breed with it all? I could see them 
through the eye of a needle at a distance 
of only one foot from the needle arid 
count them all on the fingers of an arm- 
less man. Why do English breeders con- 
tinue to sell so much of their best stock 
and still improve their flocks year by 
year? Because they use rams that they 
know to be performers and not merely 
eye ticklers. Why do not the English 
Hampshire breeders sell their best ram 
lambs at $500 each in preference to rent- 
ing them at $250 and upward on a limited 
number of ewes, say, ten or twenty? Be- 
cause they want to see what they can do 
as improvers of the breed. They want to 
see if they are impressive and valuable or 
unimpressive and worth only what their 
few pounds of flesh will realize on the 
market. If they find them to be impres- 
sive on the flocks of the renters they will 
know they will likewise be on those of the 
owner. 


SHEEP FOR THE HIGHWAY. 


It would greatly improve the appearance 
of the country highways all over the 
country if a flock of sheep under the 
care of a herdsman and a trained dog 
could be kept in the community for the 
sole purpose of pasturing down the s‘des 
of the roads. This would be done in the 
countries of the old world, where so much 
good land would never be permitted to go 
to waste year after year. So used, 20 
sheep would completely transform the ap- 
pearance of any four square miles of ter- 
ritory. 


WORLD BEATER FOR SHEEP. 


It is just a year ago that astonishing 
records were being made in receipts of 
sheep. On Sept. 30 last year the breath 
was taken out of the trade by the arrival 
of 38,992 sheep; just one week later, on 
Oct. 7, another astonisher was recorded 
in the arrival of 39,5449, which was the 
largest number of sheep ever recorded 
for one day at any market in this coun- 
try, and it looked as though this record 
would stand. But Sept. 28 puts the last 
year record away in the shade, the re- 
ceipts reaching 56,000, and it is safe to say 
that this is a world-beater in the history 


|of stock yards. 


DECADENCE OF SHEEP RAISING IN 
THE EAST. 


J. R. Dodge, in a bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says: The decline 
of flocks has been steady in New England 
for fifty years. Not only has every de- 
cade witnessed a Ciminution in numbers, 
as a whole, but in every state the pro- 
gressive decline has been without a 
break, with a single exception, Maine 
having shown an increase in 1880, and a 
very slight gain in 1860, although there 
were nearly four times as many sheep 
in 1850 as in 190. Vermont in 1850 had 
nearly half of all the sheep enumerated 
in the New England states, and while 
her American Merinos have taken Euro- 
pean medals, and have gone to Australia 
and South America in exchange for gen- 
erous sums in gold, her flocks declined 
from 1,014,122 in 1850 to 762,201 in 1860, and 
580,347 in 1870, in an era of popularity in 
which $5,000 was offered and refused for a 
single,sire. This means simply that while 
there was profit in breeding flocks of high 
repute, the larger numbers suffered from 
the general tendency to decline of com- 
mon flocks. There is a feeling now, 
among those having former experience, 
that there may be profit in sheep again 
for the production of fat lambs, but 
whether it will lead to increase of flocks 
is uncertain. With skill and enterprise 
it might prove so. Few farmers there 
will be likely to give the requisite atten- 
tion, and few have pasturage sufficient to 
support a paying business. If a few get 
Shropshire or Dorset sires, raise a few 
cross-bred lambs, and sell them for the 
prices local butchers pay for the common 





stock. the profit will not prove alluring. 


If'You Write Us (letter or postal) and Answer These 3 Questions: 
24—How much stock have you? 84—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD!” 


we International Stock Food Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN., U. 8. A- 


RE 








E. A. HUMPHREY & SON, Pana. 


50 HEAD 


For catalogue, address the clerk of 
American Berkshire Association, Springfie 


FOR FIRST-CLASS 


BERKSHIRES 


Bred in the Best Lines, Bred for Early Maturity, Bred for 
Prize Winners, go to the 


PUBLIC SALE OF BERKSHIRES 


To be held in the Live Stock Sale Pavilion, Union Stock Yards, 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., 


Thursday, Nov. 6th, 1902. 


Contributed by five of the leading Berkshire Breeders of Illinois, viz: 


C. H.C. ANDERSON&CO., Carlinville. HOMER F. WATERS, Dawson. 


QUEEN HORN & WELLS, Pinckney’ lle. 
MORGAN & CO., Berkshire Breeders Association, Literberry. cf 


The offerings will consist of Berkshires bred for individual merit and the quality 
that wins at the big shows. 


BERKSHIRE BOARS 
AND SOWS 

of the early maturing, good feeding kind of Berkshires that make money for the 

feeder, top the market and furnish the consumer the best quality of hatns and bacon. 


The sale begins sharp at 10 o’clock a. m. Thursday, Nov 2 
Sale Pavilion, Stock Yards, East St. Louis, Tl. ea a ee 


ea, Col. Charles F. Mills, Secretary 
d, Il. 


Auctioneer, COL. R. R. BAILEY, Gibson City, Ill. 
Manager Sale, C. 


H. C. ANDERSON, Carlinville, Il. 








POLAND 


Best breeding and individuality. 
30 mi. E. K. C. 


Barly spri: Pi 
rected 27156 and Sunshine Chief 27155 for sale at Peatonabio prices. Address 


BE. BR. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 


CHINAS 


ig, both sexes by Chief Eclipse 22499, oor- 








Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
want, or, what is better, come and inapect 


the stock 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ilis. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Write for what you 








PLYMOUTH +ABRM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE.—Pedi 


greed 
4 best blood lines 
ship over O. B. & K. CO. or O, RB. I. 
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spri of either : 
oF tie tree either sex; pairs and trios aot adie, representin, 





of 
Missouri line.) 





invited. When writing describe build 


y. Oo ry andi pect! 
pig wanted. (Farm located ene mile from Tormiagien and two miles from 
- BOYER 


BLM 5 
Farmington, Van Buren Co., Iowa, 








imes. Address 





SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


ze winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at all 
HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 








CHAMPION FLOCKS. 
Oxford-Downs. South-Downs. 
——Owned by— 


GKO. McKERROW & SONS, 
Sussex, Wis. 
The hest ¢f both breeds alweys on hand. 
Shorthorn Bulls, English Berkshire 


Hogs and Southdown Sheep 
For sale at all times. Prices right, Cail on or 
address 





C. A. McCUB, Auxvasse. Mo. 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP. 


Best sheep on earth cross on other breeds. 
Sheep of all ages for sale at « bargain. Oldest 
flock in the state. Write for prices. JAMEs W. 
TURNER, Shelbyville. Mo., Box 144, 


Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep. 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; a)l reg- 
} istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, 
no trouble to answer. 

H. D. Burruss. BR. F. D., 2, Carrollton, Il. 











There are some, however, who find a 
profit in such lambs, and more can do the 
same with the enterprise and energy put 
into other business in this region. 

| The conditions in the Middle States are 
;essentially the same as those of the 
| Eastern. The decline in numbers of 
; Sheep has been progressive, decade by 
decade, without a break, except in Penn- 
sylvania, where in 1870 and 1880 increase 
was shown, owing to prominence or the 
Panhandle counties in woolgrowing in 
that period of general prosperity. The 
decline from 1850 to 189 was small in 
Pennsylvania; it was continuous in New 
| Jersey, though there were only 160,488 in 
1850; but in New York the falling off was 
| from 3,453,241 in 1850 to 1,528,979 in 1890, and 
jin the last ten years the reduction has 
|been almost half the figures for 189. Now 
there are only about a third as many in 
jthe Middle States as in 1850—a few breed- 
ing flocks, some held for raising spring 
lambs, and scattered farm flocks. A few 
can now find a profit under present condi- 
tions in pure-bred flocks for fortifying the 
blood of the mountain-range flocks. The 
history of the past is no guaranty of fu- 
ture increase, though it may be possible, 
dependent upon the comparative profit of 
dairying and other lines of eastern rural 
industries. The only item of advantage 
enjoyed by this Atlantic seaboard region 
in woolgrowing over the far West is in 
lower transportation charges, and this by 
no means offsets the advantages of that 
region, 
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The above table shows how 


Moore's Hoc REMEDY 


has grown in favor and popularity during the 
past ten years. The Moore Chemical & Mig. Co. 
originated the dipping tank for hogs in 1891, 
and at the same time vlaced their MOORE'S 
HOG REMEDY on the market. In 1892 less than 
10,000 hogs were dipped, while in 1901—regard- 
less of the drought, nearly 2,000,000 were dip- 
ped in and fed MOORE'S HOG REMEDY. 


A book containing valuable information on 
“care of hogs,” and illustration of dipping 
tank, will be sent free on application. 

Address, 


MOORE CHEMICAL & MFG. 60. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


FOR SALE 


SHROPSHIRE BUCKS and 70 
EWES; well marked low 


down blocky sort, for sale right. 
dress, ROBT. BAGNELL, 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 


A FEW CHOICE 


YOUNG 
Address D. T. ABELL, Sedalia, Mo. 


_SHROPSHIRES. 


of [owa’s lead flocks. Thoice 
home. bred stock at ‘petaen. a Rae 











Ad- 














McFADDEN BROS., West Liberty, Ia. 
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The Markets 


delivered—No. 2 
side and quota- 





WHEAT—By sample, 
red, at 69@69%c to 70c W. 
No. 3 red at 8@ 


ble at 70@70%c E. side; 

69c W. and E. side, the latest for choice 
G%c; No. 4 at Bic to 66%C, and rejected 
at 58c to @2c. Hard winter sold readily to 


millers, where good grades offered. No. 2 
at 70@7l%c, No. 3 at 69%@70%c, and No. 4 





steers, strictly fancy, 1300@1700 Ibs., 8@ 
8.50; choice export steers, 1300@1600 Ibs., 
$7.0@8; good shipping and export steers, 
1300 to 1600 Ibs., $7.00@7.50; fair to medium 
shipping steers, 1300@1450 Ibs., $6.75@6.50; 
steers, 1200@1290 Ibs., rough to best, $4.75 
@7.%; steers, 1000@11% Ibs., $4.25@7; steers, 
less than 1000 Ibs, $4.00@6.50; fancy corn- 
fed heifers, $%5@5.50; good to choice heifers, 
$4.25@4.75; good fat grass heifers, $3.50@4; 
fair to good grass yr $343.50; best 
corn-fed heavy cows, $3.75@4.50; good fat 
medium weight cows, $@3.50; medium ft | 


at 65@68c. S 
CORN—No. 3 sold at 5% E. side; No. 2 |cows, $2.75@3; heavy weight canners, $2.25 
in elevator was offered loaded at 57%c. @2.50 fair to medium canners, $1 G2; | 
Bids for sample old on track were 58%c |common and shelly cows, $1@1.50; oo to 
for No. 2 and 57%c for No. 3. choice feeders, 1000@1150 Ibs., $%4.25@5.25; 
OATS—By sample delivered—No. 2 at b-eR-sgee to good feeders, 300@1000 Ibs., $3.75 | 
B0GQGSIt4c; No. 3 at 29%@80c; No. 4 at 29@ |@4.3; fair to medium feeders, 700@3800 ibs., 
30c: no grade at 27%@2%c; rust-proof at | $3@3.50; — qualitied stockers, 600@750 
21@85c; No. 3 white at 324%@383%c; No. 4 |!bs., 3.75@4.25; gair qualitied atests, 6n@ 
white at 29@20%c for low, 30%@31%c for |7 Ibs., $303.50; common stegrs, segs; 
good t hotce nud We fer selections | good to choice stock heifers, $@3.25; me- 
RYE—No. 2 49c and No, 3 at 44c ; dium stock heifers, $2.65@29; common 
BARLEY—At about D@6k Istock heifers, $2@2.50; dehorned and un- 


FLAXSEED—At $1.21 

BRAN—Now salable in bulk and | 
70c in large and 72c in small sks.; mixed 
and feed in 100s at 75c and middlings at 8c 
to %c, all Bast St. Louis basis. At mill 
bran sells at 70@72c and ships at $1. 

BUCKWHBEAT FLOUR—At $7 per bbl. 

HAY—Receipts, 65 tons local and %5 
through; shipped, 115 tons. Quote: Timo- 
thy on E. side—Choice, $12@12.0; No. 2 at 
$10@10.50; lower grades at $6@9. Clover— 
No. 1, $11.50@12.50; No. 2, $9@10. Prairie »n 
W. side—No. 1, $10@10.50; No. 2, $9@9.50 

STRAW—Wheat on track, 4.500@, ry° 
$5@6 for new and $7@8 for old 

BUTTER—Firm. Quotations: Creamery 
—Extra, 3%@2c; firsts, 16@lic; grease, ic 
Ladle-packed—Extra, 16@1l7c; firsts, M@ 
15e, Country—Choice, 13c; poor to fair, 9@ 
ile. 


at TK | 


EGGS—Current receipts, 17%@18c Re- | 
ceipts, 803 local and 1,480 through; shipped 
1,430. | 

CHEESE-—Jobbing: Twins at 1a} sin- | 
gles, 12!4c; dairies, 12%c; Y. A., 12%c; long 
horn, 12%c. Limburger, llc. swiss -New 
York at 13@14c; choice old at 16@17c; 
brick, 11%c. 


LIVE POULTRY—Young chickens, 9%c; 
young chickens, 2 Ibs. and under, 10c; old 
chickens, hens, 9%c; old roosters, 5c. Tur- 


| branded stockers and feeders always sell 
a fraction better than others; choice corn- 
fed bulls. $1@6; good fat bulls, $3.50@4; 
sausage bulls, $2.50@2.75; good qualitied 
thin dehorned bulls for feeding, $2.90@3.15; 
choice veals, 115@125 lbs., $6.50@7.25; heavy 
ltat veals, $3.75@4. 50; good heretics. $3@4.50; 
thin heretics, $2@2.50; good quality large 
young cows with good calves, $35@45; me- 


dium milkers, $22.50@32.50; common milk- | 


ers, $15@20; strictly fancy milkers sell 
above $45 

Quarantine offerings were much lighter 
than last week. Medium and good steers 


ruled strong and closed fully 2c higher 
than a week ago; common show no im- 
srovement. Receipts of cows were liberal 
and quality was common; medium to good 
a shade stronger: common and can- 
ning grades fuled 15c to 2c lower. Bull re- 
ceipts were moderate, and prices ruled 
about steady. Calf receipts were light; 
market ruled active and strong, and clos- 
ed as high as any time during last three 
weeks. During the week steers sold in 
full range of $2.10 to $5.10, bulk, $3.05 to 
3.380; cows and heifers, $1.% to $4; bulk, $2 
to $2.85; stags and oxen. $2.50 to $2.75; bulls 


sold 


$1.60 to $2.75; calves, $3 to $11 per head; 


bulk $8 to $9.75. 
HOGS—Under liberal receipts for the 
week, prices declined from day to day, 


keys, 10c for old, 8%c for young, good 
dressing worth more. Ducks, 10c. Geese, until a net loss.of about 50c had been es- 
6%c. Live pigeons and squabs, 75c per doz. |tablished. Quotations: Butchers and se- 
HONEY—Comb: Dark, 6@8c; bright |!ect heavies, $6.90@7.15; light mixed, $6.70 
arber, 10@llc; fancy white clover, 18¢; | to $6.90; heavy pigs, $6.25 to $6.70; light 
Southern in bbls. at 4%@4%c; in cans, 5@ | Pigs. %.75 to $6.25; rough heavies, $6 fd 
| $6.50 


5%c; California cans, 6@6%c. 


| 


COTTON—Ordinary, 7 1-16c; good ordin- | SHEEP — Offerings were moderate. | home. I am interested in Jersey cattle 
ary, 7 11-16c; low middling, 8c; middling, | Lambs ruled steady, but a weaker feeling |and the dairy business and apple or- 
8%c; good middling, 8%c; middling fair, |Prevailed on mutton sheep. Best sheep jchards, land in grass, with a few good 
9%e. | brought $8.50 to $3.75; best lambs, % to | dairy cows will beat the apple business. I 

WOOL—Missouri and Tilinois—Choice |%-50; best bucks, $2.25 to $2.50; stockers. | have experienced both. A man can starve 

| $2.50@3 


combing and cloth mixed 18c; braid 16@ 
16%c; clothing 17@17%c; burry and clear 
mixed 15@l6c; hard burry 10@lic; burry 
l4c; light fine 16@17c; heavy fine 12@18c; 
heavy and coarse lamb, 14@14%c. 

GRAPES—Climax baskets: Concords, 
Michigan and Ohio, lic; New York Con- 
cords, 16c; pony Delaware, 10@12c; Niag- 
ara, 9@10c 

PEACHES—Michigan bu. basket at 50c 
@%1, according to condition; %-bu. basket 
at 30@40c; 6-basket crates at 30@60c and 
1-5 bu. basket at 12@l5c. 

APPLES—Per bbl., fancy and high-col- 
ored at $2@2.25; choice at $1.60@1.75; good 
at $1.25@1.50 and culls at 75c@$1, according 
to variety. Bulk of sales, $1.25@1.50. 

CRAB APPLES—Michigan Hyslops at 
$2.50 a bbl. or 75c per bu. box loose. 

CRANBERRIES—New Cape Cod, %@ 
6.2% per bbl. 

POTATOES—Home-grown early Ohio at | 
20@35c for bottom and 38@45c for fancy 
bluff, to 50c for straw; Northern on track 
offered at 32@38c for rough to 35@4c for 
choice in bulk delivered. 

ONIONS—Northern at 45c for Weathers- 
field and 55c for red globe; North Missouri 
at 35@45c, according to condition. 

SWEET POTATOES—Yellow at 6c; 
queen at 40@50c; Bermuda, 40c, and red 
Nansemond at ®@65c per bu. box. 

BEESWAX—Quiet at 25c per 
prime. 

HOPS—New—New York at 34@35ic; west- 
ern at 27@29c; Bavarian at 38@43c. 

DRIED GREEN PEAS—Jobbing from 
store: Ordinary at $1.75; Scotch, $1.70@ 
1.75; split, $2; blackeye, $2.25. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked beans in 
a small way from store at $2@2.06 per bu.; 
screened at $1.85 per bu.; machine-picked, 
$1.9. Lima beans at 4%@6c per lb.; black- 
eye at $2.25; California pink at 3c; lentils 
at 4%c; New York kidneys at 5c. 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Fair, 
%5@600; common, $40@50; choice at $65@75. 

POPCORN—New white at Tic per 10 
pounds, 

PECANS—Average receipts about 8@ 
8c. 

PEANUTS—We quote: Farmers’ stock— 
Red at 1%4@2c per Ib.; white, 24@2%c. 

WALNUTS—Selling at 25c per bu.; Cali- 
fornia at 9%c for hard shell and 10c for 
soft shell. 

CIDER—Sold at $3.75@7.50 per bbl. 
HICKORY NUTS—We quote per bu. at 

-30c for large and 50c for shellbark. 

SORG. CANE SEED—$1.25 per 100 Ibs. 
SORGHUM—W@%ec per gallon. 
HIORSES—There was a fair call from 
the east for all the good to choice quali- 
ties of big horses and drivers, but the me- 
dium grades were rather neglected and 
sold about steady, with the recent decline. 
The Southern buying force showed up in 
moderate numbers, but there was no in- 
crease in the activity of the movement, 
nor in the strength of prices, plain South- 
ern offerings being particularly slow. Not 
a great deal of difference is shown in the 
condition of the market on the very 
choice grades of drivers, expressers and 
heavy chunks. 

MULES—Dealers say that buyers still 
complain of the comparative high prices 
of mules, particularly buyers from the 
South, and that this is the chief reason 
why the market at the present time is 
ruling so backward. Only the Southern 
buyers, who absolutely have to, are buy- 
ing mules at present; others, who can do 
so are postponing their operations, hop- 
ing that there will be some change in the 
market which will enable them to get 
their mules cheaper. 

Receipts for the week ending Saturday, 
Oct. 10, 1902, were 24,534 cattle; 31,825 hogs; 
11,565 sheep. 





lb. for 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


CATTLE—Native receipts were light 
and quality of beef cattle was common, 
with nothing real good on sale. Bulk of 
beef steers ruled 15c to 2c higher. Cow 
and heifer butcher stuff values remain un- 
changed, and are fully as low as any time 
this season. Best stockers and feeders 
sold a little higher; common ones re- 
mained unchanged. Best feeding bulls 
sold stronger. Best milk cows with cajives 
sold strong; and di grades 
remained unchanged. Veal calves ad- 





Monday, Oct. 13, 192.—CATTLE—Under 
moderate receipts for Monday, prices rul- 


ed strong as compared with the close of | 


last week. 

HOGS—Market is 10c to lic higher than 
Saturday. 

SHEEP—Show comparatively no change. 


MISSOURI CROP REPORT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The contin- 
ued, and in many places excessive rain- 
fall for the past few weeks has greatly 
retarded all kinds of farm work and has 
caused considerable damage to crops, but 
has produced an abundance of fall pas- 
turage. A general complaint is made that 
farm help is scarce and the farmers have 
not been able to handle the harvested 
products as rapidly as the unusual weath- 
er conditions have demanded. The farm 
lands are advancing steadily and a great | 
many investors are buying farms at an 
advance of ten to thirty per cent compar- 
ed with prices one year ago. 
WHEAT.—The acreage of wheat har- 
vested this year was 3,189,000 acres, which 
is an increase of 51.4 per cent over 1991. 
The average yield of all sections report- 
ing is 20.3 bushels, making a total product 
for the state of 64,736,000 bushels. This will 
place Missouri only second in rank in the 
United States this year. A great deal of 
damage has resulted to the crop from 


considerable value for feeding stock. On 
account of the ground being too wet to 
plow, the acreage seeded this year will be 
reduced about 11 per cent below last year, 
and only a little more than one-half the 
crop is now sown. The wheat that has 
been sown is generally doing well, al- 
though a few report a bad stand, the rain 
causing the seed to rot, and some fields 
will have to be resown. The use of com- 
mercial fertilizers has increased 14 per 
cent over last year. A few correspondents 
report a decrease in fertilizers, while 
some localities report an increase of 100 
per cent. 
CORN.—The acreage in corn this year is 
7,645,600, and while it is too early to make 
an accurate estimated yield, we know that 
the largest average yield and also the 
largest total yield has been produced in 
the history of the state. There has been 
some damage to corn in the shock where 
it was cut too green; there has also been 
some damage where the corn has been 
blown down and some damage from frost 
in a few northern counties, but the dam- 
age is not great, and with favorable 
weather for a few weeks the crop will be 
in good shape to put in crib. The aver- 
age quality is 96, compared with a quality 
of 45 one year ago. Dry weather is need- 
ed now to cure the corn and to settle the 
ground so the farmers can get into the 
fields to gather the crop. 

GEO. B. ELLIS, Secretary. 
Columbia, Oct. 10. 


ST. LOUIS CO. NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Breaking a 
long delay, during which I have been 


busy, I am led to contrast the bountiful 


last year. 


and buy most of their feed. 
bushels per acre. 
wheat about the middle of August. 


smartweed thrives. 


for cutting corn without any takers. 
Hogs are in great demand. 
places in this county 
great numbers of cholefa. 
St. Louis Co., Mo. W. 8S. STEINES. 


TENNESSEE NOTES. 


farm wages; 


nessee. 


but the rich shell marl 





vanced about 25c; top for week $7.25 per 
ewt.; bulk, $6 to $6.75. Best native beef 


rain, but the damaged wheat will have | 


crops of this season with the drouth of 
As far as my observation goes 
all of my neighbors have done well, while 
in 1901 many had to haul water for miles 


Wheat has made the unusual yield of 25 
I shipped 262 sacks of 


There is a good crop of corn, but ground 
is weedy, especially in low ground, where 


Hands have been so scarce that a farm- 
er could safely offer twenty cents a shock 


In some 
yhogs are dying in 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Some of our 
brother farmers speak of $1.50 per day for 
that is just three times as 
much as we pay here in Southwest Ten- 
There are four things that are | farm income. 
cheap here—butter, corn, labor and land. 
Butter, 10 cents; corn, 2% cents; labor, 50 | and slaughtered on the farm; 27.5 per cent 
cents, and some land 50 cents per acre, 
lands, well im- |the value of poultry and eggs; 2.7 per cent 
proved, are $10 and $12. The average price |the value of wool and goat's hair, includ- 
is about $5. Beef, pork, poultry, eggs, all jing mohair; 0.4 per cent the value of 
bring a good price. The laborer can work 


|cheap, as his house costs nothing, his 
|cow runs out and his pigs get fat on the 
| mast. Fuel costs nothing, lands rent for 
lone-third of corn and one-quarter of cot- 
ton. Some of the Oklahoma boomers are 
filing back here and buying homes. 

| Purdy, Tenn. c. C, MARSHALL. 





KANSAS NOTES. 

| Editor RURAL WORLD: Again the 
drouth has been fully broken and delayed 
{work will be rapidly caught up. Although 
|corn is but a partial crop yet, it is being 
bought here delivered for % cents 4 
bushel. A heavy August rain renewed 
| sTass, and hay is fairly plentiful. Much 
Kaffir corn and other sorghum has been 
grown, which the pictures on séed cata- 
logs do not exaggerate. 

It is a good time to plant fruit trees 
now. Many fruit trees were killed the 
past year by the unusual drouth. A cer- 
tain lot. of Shackelfords have left only a 
strip near the slough, while Winesaps, 
and especially Ben Davis, survived fur- 
ther away. As a few trees of rare sorts 
have stood, others might. As my own 
place is too small I am working for an- 
jother who has over 2,200 acres; 1,300 of 
| this is in native grass. Writing is like 
| paying debts; it’s all right, but robs some- 
| thing else. G. W. KILLOUGH. 
| Wichita, Kas. 


STOCK LAWS. 

| —_——— 

| Editor RURAL WORLD: We are hav- 
jing a very wet time the past three weeks. 
|Continual rain and very little sunshine 
jhas retarded sowing of fall grain, and it 
will be several days before the ground 
will do to work. There will not be a half 
crop of wheat sown this fall, as it will 
|soon be too late for good wheat. Corn 
that has been cut up in shock is spoiling 
|badly. Corn will make all the ‘way from 
140 to 70 bu. per acre. Wheat made from 16 
|to 36 bu. per acre in our vicinity. Oats 
| were good, but few sown last spring. Hay 
was good, making from 1% tons to 2 tons 
|per acre. Potatoes, Irish and sweet, are 
jexcellent; vegetables of all kinds plenty 
jand of good quality. Apple picking is the 
jorder of the day, a great many will not 
| Sell to the shippers, as they can realize 
|more out of them at home market. Ship- 
|pers are paying $1 per standard barrel, 
|seller doing all the hauling and board the 
|packers—nothing left for the apples. I 
}am one that has too much to do to enter- 
tain such business men, although I have 
| some fine apples, but can get more at 


|to death while he is waiting for an apple 
jorchard to bear, and by that time the 
| trees begin to die faster than they can be 
replaced. It takes a large capital to grow 
|fruit successfully. While this is a great 
| fruit country I can do better raising live 
| stock. 

| Our friend, Mr. Geo. Kavanagh, asks for 
| opinions on the pending stock law that is 
|to be voted on this fall. I am in favor of 
|a general stock law, and this country will 
not improve fast until we get a good stock 
law here. What has done good for other 
counties will do the same here, for I 
have experienced the same with rough 
land that could be bought for $2 and $38 
per acre, which is now worth $25 and $30, 
jand nothing but the stock law did it. The | 
jout range was like it here—did not 
jamount to anything until we got a good 
}stock law, then it was fenced with two 
jand three wires and cleaned up, and to- 
| day such pasture is renting for $2 and $8 
| per acre instead of land selling for that 
|price. People will have more and better 
|stock than under existing laws. The stock 
jout on the range are nothing but scrub 
'cattle of the worst kind. Razor-back hogs 
with a nose long enough to drink butter- 
milk out of a jug and reach through the 
crack of his neighbor's fence and eat off 
the fourth row of corn. That is the kind 
of stock on the range here, which if we 
have a good restraining law our stock 
| will improve and the moss backs will 
|}move on, for they can’t stand prosperity. 











ated by “managers’’ 


Stock World.” 
but it exists. These farms not only pro- 
duce net returns far in excess of those 
credited to owners. 


MANAGERS WHO FARM. 


High earning capacity of farms oper- 
is a feature of the 
United States census returns, says “Live 
The fact is not explained, 


but make revenues of 
centers look absurdly small. Farms thus 
managed invariably carry heavy lines of 
live stock, an article renters apparently 
have little use for. 

“Managed” farms are usually the res- 
sult of combinations of capital. They are 
placed in charge of competent men who 
are expected to make them pay good re- 
turns on the investment. That this kind 
of farming pays is shown by the returns, 
and it gives rise to speculation as to why 
the average owner cannot do equally as 
well. He may be doing so now, but the 
census returns do not show it. 


WHAT ALFALFA WILL DO. 


A grower of alfalfa who has been in 
the business for twenty years sums up 
the merits of this plant as follows: First, 
its feeding value in the form of hay is far 
superior to that of any other, and nearly 
equal to corn, pound for pound; second, 
its yield per acre is much larger than any 
other tame grass; third, it combines ex- 
cellent pasturage with its value as hay; 
fourth, it is one of the best possible fertil- 
izers of the soil; fifth, once established in 
the soil it will last indefinitely; sixth, a 
ton of well-cured alfalfa hay contains al- 
most as much protein as a ton of wheat 
bran and is worth for feeding almost as 
much, These facts ought to set men to 
thinking and experimenting. 





STABLE LIQUIDS RUNNING TO 
WASTE. 


It is just as important to stop the leaks 
in stable floors as it is to stop them in 
the roofs, says “Practical Farmer.’’ Con- 
crete, tongued plank flooring or even com- 
pact earth, should be provided and then 
kept well littered with absorbents. Straw, 
chaff, dry earth and muck, leaves, saw- 
dust, spent tan bark, damaged hay from 
stack and mow bottoms and dried grass 
from fence corners and waste places, fur- 
nish a long list from some of which every 
farmer can provide himself a sufficient 
quantity if secured in season. From this 
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St. Louis’ Great Fair. 


This old-established and popular event, 
which for the previous two years had 
given evidence of symptoms of decadence, 
has this year apparently taken on a new 
lease of life, and has passed off more suc- 
cessfully and with more eclat than for 
many recent years. The attendance every 
day has been unprecedented, and every 
feature of the big show a pronounced suc- 
cess. The visitors have come from near 
and far, and the railroad officials have 
been sorely taxed to meet the exigencies 
of travel which the Fair has created, and 
the experience they have gained will 
stand them in good stead in their prepara- 
tions for the great event in 194 The 
crush at the Union depot on the night of 
the Veiled Prophet’s parade was without 
parallel in the history of local railroad 
traffic. The fair, as a whole, has been a 








time on he should be on the lookout and 
avail himself of the most convenient sup- 
plies before winter sets in. The bedding 
should never be allowed to become so sat- 
urated as to keep the hoofs of the animals 
wet. Frequent removal of the saturated 
portions to a covered compost heap will 
increase the bulk of that little savings 
bank amazingly, and eventually add fer- 
tility to the soil and cash to the pocket. 
But what can we say of the farmer who 
eares for the solid droppings of his ani- 
mals and permits the liquid droppings ail 
to go to waste when they are twice as 
valuable as the solid droppings? It would 
be something like saving the straw and 
throwing away the wheat. Sheep are 
usually wintered under sheds. If they are 
well bedded, both solid and liquid drop- 
pings are saved, for the bedding is kept 
tramped down hard and absorbs the lat- 
ter. Now let us prepare tight stable floors 
for horses and cattle and with absorbents 
save that best part of the manure which 
some of us now so unthinkingly allow to 
go to waste. 


EXPERIENCE WITH MANURE 
SPREADER. 

For a number of years I have felt the 
need of a manure.spreader, seeing as I 
have, the effectiveness of top dressing and 
finding it both expensive and unsatisfac- 
tory by the old method, says a writer in 
an exchange. 

This spring I purchased the largest size 
of a well-known spreader at a cost of 
practically $100. From my experience with 
it I believe it a very profitable tool for me 
to own. Last Friday my man and my- 
self, in %% hours, got out 22 loads of sheep 
manure, and while I was gone with the 
spreader my man got in three or four 
hours’ work on other jobs near the barn. 


I spread this manure on the new seed- 





There are not hogs and sheep enough 
raised in Miller and Pulaski counties to 
pay for and keep up in repair all the hog- 
tight fence, as required at present, and 
again a good stock law is protection for 
a poor man. As it is the cattle men say, 
“fix your fence’’—so it goes on, the poor 
man's crop is eaten up by range stock, 
and if we have a good stock law all the 
rough land will be bought up and fenced 
and turned into good pasture. I have 
lived here seven years, and there has been 
but one mast crop, and then the hogs all 
died the next spring from eating wormy 
acorns. 

Land is on a boom here, and I don’t 
know where a man can do better than 
invest in good land in this county. A 
great many land buyers are locating 
here, and very few good farms are being 
offered. I hope the stock law comes and 
the people will all be well pleased after 
they see its advantages. 

Pulaski Co., Mo. H. H. STEWART. 





THE TROLLEY ROAD. 


As a class farmers have not yet fully 
jawakened to the value of a trolley rail- 
way system located so as to be accessible 
to their farms, says “Gentleman Farm- 
jer.” They should, instead of being asleep 
and indifferent to such enterprises, be the 
foremost in promoting them. Instead of 
reluctantly granting a right of way for 
such a road it should be cheerfully do- 
nated, and from $500 to $1,000 given as a 
bonus to the builders. We have in mind 
}the results following the construction of 
such a road last year, a line sixteen miles 
in length. It has practically doubled the 
value of all farm land adjacent to it, and 
has made living in a farm home located 
along the line just as desirable, to all in- 
tents and purposes, as living in town, and 
in many respects more so. If in your 
country community there is an effort be- 
ing made to introduce this modern agri- 
cultural improvement, don’t be an old 
fogy and kicker, but off with your coat 
and do your level best to secure it. 











A FINE KIDNEY REMBEDY. 


Mr. A. 8. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn. (the clothier), says if any sufferer 
from kidney and bladder diseases will 
write him he will direct them to the per- 
fect home cure he used. He has nothing 
whatever to sell. 





ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 


The entire value of animal products sold 
from or consumed on the farm in 1899 was 
$1,718,990,221, or 45.7 per cent of the gross 
Of this amount 53.1 per 
|eent represents the value of animals sold 


the value of dairy products; 16.3 per cent 


ing of ¢lover, from which field the wheat 
had just been removed. It took five min- 
utes from the time I put the spreader in 
gear to spread a load. I spread this man- 
ure at the rate of eight loads to the 
acre, but can spread from three to twen- 
ty loads, as I desire. In going to the 
field with a load { see no difference be- 
tween the draft of the spreader and the 
draft of a wagon loaded with the same 
amount of manure, but, when put in gear, 
on the first start it makes a heavy load 
for my 1,200-pound horses. However, this 
rapidly diminishes to practically nothing. 
The spreader is a great time-saver. It 
does its work right, which is more than 
I can say for any man I have ever seen 
spread manure. Once in awhile a lump 
will go over, but this is seldom. The 
work of spreading is a pleasure and a rest 
for the man and divides the strain of 
manure hauling between man and team. 
If I had to decide between giving up my 
binder or my spreader I would let the 
binder go, for I could rent a binder, but 
would not know where to go to find a 
spreader within reasonable distance, 
With the spreader I would be able, I 
think, to make the man who cut my grain 
earn a large share of his money. 





FARM LANDS INFLATED.—A dealer 
in farm lands, conversant with conditions 
in the Northwest, tells the ‘Drovers’ 
Journal” that prices have been inflated 
out of all reason through the unusual in- 
flux of buyers. This has been especially 
true in South Dakota, where, in some 


in every department. In its pure- 
ly. agricultural features it could not well 
be improved upon; the exhibits of horses, 
cattle, sheep and swine, taken on the 
whole, were very fine, and in several de- 
partments could not be improved upon. 
Monday was, as usual, children’s day, 
and the little ones exercised their prerog- 
ative to the letter—they swarmed in every 
department of the fair, and what they | 
failed to see wasn't worth showing. 
The horse judging in the amphitheater 
attracted much attention. The class for 
ponies, ridden and driven, was very inter- 
esting, Master John Brattan of East St. 
Louis carrying off the honors in both 
events; while Miss Ruth Fishell of St. 
Louis won the class honor for girls driv- 
ing. For roadster trotter first went to 
Wm. Gadsby of St. Louis, on Grattan 
Girl, and for pacers to the same gentle- 
man, on Electric. The mule premiums 
were taken by the Woolfort Horse and 
Mule Co., St. Louis.; the Maxwell & 
Branch Mule Co., East St. Louis, and B. 
M. & A. O. Barnett, Gallatin, Mo. 

The light harness judging on Tuesday 
created much interest, many of the exhi- 
bitors and prize winners being local men, 
and the horses well known by our city 
horsemen. Premiums for the best stallion 
was taken by Nutwood Grattan, owned by 
S. S. Brandt, Montgomery county; sec- 
ond by Gentrod, Mr. Oehler, Wellston. 
For best gelding: First, Electric, Wm. 
Gadsby; second, Al. West, Jr., Louis Spel- 
brink; third, Monnut, N. J. Colman. 


Walk, trot and canter horses: First, 
Laura, J. T. Hughes, Lexington, Ky.; 
second, Zinka, Miss May Brattan; third, 


May Bird, J. 8. Bratton. 

Trotting: Best stallion, five years and 
jover, Kentucky Peak, J. R. Peak, Win- 
chester, Ill.; second, Mongrattan, N. J. 
Colman; third, Caleb Garth, Chas. J. 
Beck, Baldwin. 


Best stallion under five years: First, 
Norvalist, J. R. Peak & Son; second, 
Camp Jackson, Louis Spelbrink. Best 


gelding, five years and over: First, Belin- 
gall, Jas. A. Murphy, St. Louis; second, 
Billy Ross, Thomas Knox & Son, St. 
Louis; third, Senator Stoll, J. T. Hughes. 
Gelding under five years: First, Jay 
Hawk, J. T. Hughes; second, His High- 


ness, L. A. Handy, St. Louis; third, 
Bridgeton Boy, T. Knox & Son. Best 
mare, five years and over: First, Elsie 


Darling, J. 8. Bratton; second, Norvetta, 
J. R. Peak & Son. Best mare under five 
years: Fancy Corbin, J. R. Peak; second, 
Baby Elite, F. J. Barnsback, Mont, IIl. 
In the runabout class the premiums 
were taken by J. 8S. Bratton with White 
Ghost, James Bright, with Dud, and the 
Campbell Horse Co., with Mellor. 
There was an excellent showing of sad- 
dlers, and the judging of style and paces 
afforded much gratification to the specta- 
tors. Among the first prize winners in 
this class were: Pacing mare, first, 
Frankie Martin, owned by A. Moll, St. 
Louis; trotting horse, mare or gelding, 
five years or over, Ruth Adalia, Knox & 
Son. Trotting horse, mare or gelding, 
four years and under, Jay Hawk, J. T. 
Hughes. Hunters and jumpers, May 
Bird, Miss May Bratton. Saddle gelding, 
four years and over, Red Bud, Hisey & 
Lee, Mexico, Mo. Saddle geldings, three 
years and under, Durko, Malone & Dame- 
son, Huntsville, Mo. Saddle _ stallions, 





places, values have doubled several times, 
or about as often as the farms changed 
hands. Where this kind of a boom has 
been on, there is pretty sure to be a reac- 
tion sooner or later, and some may feel 


four years and over, Kentucky Artist, J. 
;T. Crenshaw, Lexington, Ky. Saddle stal- 
lions, three years and under, Potosi Star, 
W. C. Haneter, St. Louis. Saddle mare, 
four years and over, Helen Walker, O. G. 
Moore, Mexico, Mo. Best mare, three 





sorry that they were taken in so easily. 
More land speculation has been indu'ged 
in this year than for many previous 
years, due to the general agricultural 
prosperity, which has greatly increased 
the purchasing power of many young 
farmers ambitious to expand and secure 
more acres. If they succeed in getting 
several good crops the first few years, 
they will come out all right, but a crop 
failure or two would cause considerable 
hardship. 





The St. Louis & San Francisco railroad 
announces during the months from Octo- 
ber, 192, to April, 1908, special one-way 
colonist rates to the southwest. The ter- 
ritory covered by this concession extends 
over the southwest parts of Missouri, all 
points on the Frisco System in Arkansas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Louisiana, as well as all points on the 
Southern Pacific (west of Lafayette), and 
all points on the St. Louis, Watkins & 
Gulf railroad (Port Arthur route), Hous- 
ton & Shreveport railway, St. Louis 
Southwestern railway, New Orleans & 
Northwestern railway and St. Louis, Iron 





honey and wax. 


years and under, Lady Lucille, 8. O. 
Shuff, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Roadsters in harness was a very excel- 
jlent class and created lively interest 
among the local horsemen, to whom the 
history and performances of many of the 
competitors was known. The premium 
for the best stallion, four years and over, 
was taken by Kentucky Peak; second 
going to Mongrattan, owned by the ‘Col- 
man Stock Farm, and the third to Caleb 
Garth, owned by Charles J. Beck of Bald- 
win. Best mare, four years and over, 
Loretta, J. B. Peak & Son. Best gelding, 
four years or over, Belingall, J. A. Mur- 
phy, St. Louis. 

Combined harness and gaited saddle 
horses: Best stallion, any age, Dick Tay- 
lor, Warren & Hook, Paris, Mo. Best 
mare, any age, Helen Walker, O. G. 
Moore, Mexico, Mo. Best gelding, any 
lage, Red Bud, Hisey & Lee. 

Runabout class: This was a fine lot of 
horses, mostly city owned, and the judg- 
ing was watched with much interest. 
After much inspection and debate the blue 
ribbon was given to Beau Brummiel, own- 
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owned by D. R. Calhoun, and third to J. 
8. Bratton’s White Ghost. 

The award for tandems was given to J. 
8. Brattan, as was also that for four-in- 
hand teams; in the former class there 
were only two competitors, and in the lat- 
ter three teams. 

Col. Clarkson was in charge of the 
whole cattle department, an office he has 
filled with satisfaction for many years. 
Aberdeen-Angus and Guernseys were the 
first class to be adjudged of the seven dif- 
ferent breeds on the prize list. For Aber- 
deens the bulk of the blue ribbons went 
to C. H. Gardner, Blandinsville, Ill., eight 
|rsts falling to him, and also champion 
| prizes for 2-year-old and under 2-year-old 
j bulls. Messrs. M. A. Judy & Son, Wil- 
| tamsport, Ind., and A. C. Bennie, Alton, 
{IlL, sharing the other honors; the former 
owning the 2-year-old champion cow, and 
| the latter the champion heifer. 
| In the dairy class for Guernseys the 
whole of the premiums, diplomas and rib- 
bons in each class were taken by McCor- 
mick Edgerly of Polaskala, Ohio. 

The Shorthorn classes were anextremely 
fine show, and contained most of the 
prize-winners at the state fair circut, 
which wound up just in time to enable the 
winners to be shown at this fair. 





The premiums were shared by four 
exhibitors—G. M. Casey, Clinton, Mo., 
taking eight firsts, including cham- 


pion prizes for aged bull and cow; George 
Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis., won 
three firsts, including champion bull un- 
der two years. J. G. Robbins of Horace, 
Ind., and E. W. Bowen, Delphi, Ind., took 
the remainder of the honors in this first 
class exhibition of beef cattle. 

The Holstein-Friesian breed of dairy 
eattle was well represented by Messrs. M. 
E. Moore, Cameron, Mo., and T. 8. 
Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y., who divided 
the awards, the former taking six firsts, 
including champion bull over two years; 
Mitchell taking ten firsts, including cham- 
pion bull under two years, and champion 
cow and heifer. 

The Hereford exhibit was remarkably 
good, although there were but two com- 
petitors, Messrs. J. A. Funkhouser of 
Plattsburg, Mo., and W. H. Curtice. 
Funkhouser captured ten first premiums, 
including those for champion aged bull 
and sow. Curtice got six firsts, including 
champion bull under two years. 

Ayrshires—Considering that there are 
no herds of this useful dairy breed in this 
or the adjoining states, the show of Ayr- 
shires was very good. The best herd in 
the country, perhaps, that of J. T. Con- 
verst, N county, Woodville, New York, 
was strongly in evidence, and took the 
bulk of the prizes, the remainder being 
taken by McCormick & Edgerly, Po- 
taskala, Ohio. 

The Jerseys were not so strong numer- 
ically as in some former years, but some 
exceedingly fine animals were shown by 
two Indiana exhibitors, who divided the 
premiums about equally—J. E. Robbins, 
Greensburg, Ind., taking most of the first 
honors, both in classes and in champion- 
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ships, the other exhibitors being Case & 
Walker of Rushville, Ind. 

The championship sweepstakes for herds 
of beef and dairy breeds was an interest- 
ing class, and the Shorthorn award was 
given to G. M. Casey; the Herefords of 
J. A. Funkhouser taking the honors for 
that breed. Casey’s great bull, Choice 
Goods, which has had an unbroken series 
of victories on the State Fair circuit, 
headed the winning Shorthorn breed; 
while Funkhouser’s March On VI. occu- 
pied the post of honor of the Hereford 
herd. The Herefords won over the Short- 
horns in the aged beef breed class, while 
the Shorthorns reversed the decision in 
the young herd class. H. C. Duncan tied 
the ribbons in the beef classes, but was 
assisted by Prof. Mumford of Columbia, 
whose specialty was to judge the dairy 
classes. 

POULTRY.—The following 
names of winners of first prizes in the 
poultry classes: Light Brahma fowls—R. 
BE. Jones, Flat Rock, Ind. Light Brahma 
chicks—S. E. Wurst, Elyria, Ohio, Buff 
Cochin fowls—Gelder & Robinson, Pal- 
myra, Ill. Buff Cochin chicks—Gelder & 
Robinson. White Cochin chicks—P. H. Se- 
bastian, Bellefontaine, Mo. Black Lang- 
shans—John Hettich, Bowling Green, Mo. 
Black Langshan chicks—John Hettich. 
White Leghorn fowls—August Wedekind, 
Webster, Mo. White Leghhorn chicks— 
August Wedekind. Black Minorcas—E. 
G. Roberts. Black Minorca chicks—E. G. 
Roberts. Pit game fowls—J. T. Combs, 
St. Louis. Pit game chicks—Frank Kelly, 
St. Louis. Breeding pen Light Brahmas— 
R. E. Jones. Breeding pen White Leg- 
horns—August Wedekind. Webster Groves. 
Breeding pen, Black Minorcas—August 
Wedekind. 

Swine.—The following are the winners 
of first premiums in the various hog 
classes: 

Poland-China boar, 2 years and over— 
Burgess Bros., Bement, Til. Boar, 1 year 
and under 2—Doss & Beck, St. Louis coun- | 
ty. Boar, 6 months and under 1 year— 





are the | 


Doss '& Beck. 
Burgess Bros. 


Boar, under 6 months— 
Sow, 2 years and over 
Burgess Bros. Sow, 1 year and under 2— 
Burgess Bros. Sow, 6 months and under 
1 year—Burgess Bros. Sow, under ° 
months—Doss & Beck. Champion boar 
any age—Burgess Bros. Champion boa! 
jany age, bred by exhibitor—Burgess Bros 
Champion sow, any age—Burgess Bros 
Champion sow, any age, bred by exhibitor 
—Burgess Bros. Boar ani three sows 
over 1 year—Burgess Bros Boar ard 
three sows, under 1 year—Burgess Bros. 
Boar and three sows under 1 year, bre‘ 
by exhibitor—Burgess Bros. Sow and lit- 
ter of five pigs, under 6 months—Doss « 
Beck. Four swine get of one boar bred 
by exhibitor—Burgess Bros. Victoria 
boar, 2 years and over—Davis Bros., Dye! 
Ind. “Boar, 1 year and under 2—Dav's 
Bros. — 

Red Duroc Jerseys, boar 2 years and 
over—G. W. Trone & Sons, Rushville, Ind 
Boar, 1 year and under 2—N. B, Cutler 
The horticultural features of the show 
were as attractivé as ‘ever. ‘The exhibits 
of potatoes and roots generally gave posi- 
tive proof, from their large size, of the 
prevalence of plenty of moisture during 
their growth. The wheat, oats and bar'e 
shown by some of the exhibitors we'® 
very fine. A very comprehensive array 
of cereals and grasses made gn imposiné 
show, and embraced a-very good samp!* 
of Canada’s crete 1 hard wheat. 
The floral department was replete with 
beauty and drew a largé concourse of 44- 
mirers. The “victualling department’ 
was weil catered for, the array of brea’. 
cakes, jams, pickles, honey, etc., sivine 
proof that the maples, in 61d Missouri, °¢ 
least, are in no danger of “short com 
mons” during the coming winter. We i 
gret that Space forbids special mention ° 
the prize winners in the ‘‘pantry ee 
ment” of the fair, but where all (and such 
a number of them) ‘aid their best to ©" 
hance the merits of the exhibition * 
meer’ seem almost invidious to specia!'?” 
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